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GET THIS BOOK 
IT WILL INTEREST 


FOUR KEYMEN 


in your organization 













ECAUSE it treats scientific packaging from every important 
pil angle of your business, the new H & D booklet, “How to 
Pack It” will vitally interest four of your important executives: 


Lin- The Traffic Manager, because proper packaging The Sales Manager, because scientific packaging pro- 
means greater economy and efficiency in shipping. motes customer good will and better merchandising. 


The Purchasing Agent, because engineered “How to Pack It” explains how you can get the 


packaging means lower cost of containers. 


services of H & D Package Engineers to check 
The Production Manager, because right pack- over your packaging system without charge or 
aging insures against damage or deterioration obligation. Your copy of this interesting book 


of the product. is ready. Write for it, telling us what you pack. 





THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY, 303 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio 


Western Address: Kansas City Fibre Box Company, Packers Station, Kansas City, Kansas 
Canadian Address: The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. of Canada, Ltd., 


King Street Subway and Hanna Avenue, Toronto 






25¢ Per Copy 


This issue of The Traffic World consists of two parts, of which this is part 1. Part 2 is the semi-annual index. 
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BUYERS and SELLERS 


throughout the WORLD are depending on 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


for closer contact. Be it a Less than Carload shipment within the bounds 
of the United States or a Carload to Singapore, the NATIONAL SPIRIT 
of SERVICE expedites delivery to the buyer and brings a repeat to the 
seller. AND THE TRANSPORTATION CHARGES ARE LESS. 


CONSOLIDATED CARS 
EXPORT 
IMPORT 


Write or phone traffic department at any of the many cities mentioned above. 


THE NATIONAL FREIGHT COMPANY 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co. G. W. Sheldon & Co. 
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“The Right Way to Ship” 


~~ UNTVERSAL> 
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DOES IT PAY? 


Does it pay you to ship in car- 
load lots to or from Pacific Coast 
points? Many large shippers 
have proven to their own satis- 
faction that the small additional 
transportation expense of ship- 
ping L.C.L. via Universal Trans- 
Continental Freight Service is 
more practical and economical. 
In this manner they avoid ex- 
cessive inventories, storage and 
distribution expenses, which 
items more than offset the slight 
initial difference in transporta- 
tion cost. 





C 





May we analyze your problem 
and give you concrete examples? 


UNIVERSAL 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT SERVICE 


Operated by 


UNIVERSAL 
CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Consolidators of machinery, merchandise, automo- 
bile parts, etc., for more than 30 years 
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GREAT TERMINALS 
Provide Unequalled Facilities for 


SHIPPERS and DISTRIBUTORS 


Centralized management and operation as- 
sure a uniform high efficiency and service to 
vessels and cargo interests alike—waterside 
storage eliminates one or more transfers. Ul- 
tra-modern machinery insures the safe han- 
dling of all classes of merchandise. Direct 
transfer ship to rail (except in New York, 


ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 


G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mgr. 
17 State Street, New York 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, Inc. 


J. A. Moore, Manager 
Norfolk, Va. 


where the terminal is located in the “free 
lighterage limits’) allows the handling of 
cargoes with the utmost speed, safety and 
economy. 

Fireproof buildings with complete sprin- 
kler system enable our patrons to enjoy the 
lowest possible insurance rates. 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 


G. M. Richardson, Gen’l Mgr. & Treas. 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
W. J. Bishop, Gen’l Mer. 
Seneca & Hamburg Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Snowden Henry, Sup’t 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Richard D. Jones, Western Traffic Mgr. 


1646 Transportation Bldg. 


Chicago 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. 
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ip and ALLIED INLAND WAREHOUSES : 


HARVEY C.MILLER President 
W.B.MCKINNEY Secretary &Treasurer 
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An independent national journal of transportation; a working tool for traffic men 


Rail—Water— Motor Vehicle— Air— Material Handling and Distribution 











Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 


' to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
' to other business. 


Take politics out of rate-making. ; ; 
Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 


|) interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
| highway as a place of doing business. 


Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 
Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 


: shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
' |) riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
| law and the Commission. 


Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 


_ amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 


men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 


of service that will justify employing them. 


If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 





CONGRESS AND TRANSPORTATION 


HOUGH major legislative proposals affecting trans- 
portation were actively under consideration in the 


: long session of the Seventy-first Congress that came to 
» an end the night of July 3, final action was not taken 
| with respect to them before adjournment and they must 
| take their chances again at the short session that will 


begin the first Monday of next December and end March 


p 4, 1931. 


It is unfortunate that Congress was not able to 


| enact constructive legislation dealing with the regulation 


| of the motor bus in interstate commerce, but it is, per- 





haps, just as well that the bus bill in the Senate was 
left for further consideration at the next session. It 
was being considered in an atmosphere of anti-railroad 
feeling. Senators were seeking to defeat it with argu- 
ments that it was in the interest of the railroads or 
that it was not in their interest. 

We expressed the opinion long ago that, when or if 
the railroads became engaged in the motor vehicle trans- 
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portation business, there would be a strong demand in 
Congress and elsewhere for regulation—in other words, 
that anti-railroad feeling favored unrestricted bus and 
truck operation because the motor vehicles were com- 
petitors of the railroads, but that, when the railroads 
themselves went into the motor business, the anti- 
railroad feeling would operate in favor of regulation. 


The anti-railroad feeling in the Senate expressed 
itself in two ways, one group favoring elimination of 
the requirement for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity as a condition precedent to operation of a 
bus line and forbidding railroads to acquire bus lines, 
and the other favoring requirements as to competition 
that would prevent railroad-owned bus lines from being 
the only ones that might operate between two points. 
The Senate refused to strike out the provision forbidding 
railroads hereafter to acquire established bus lines by 
consolidation, thus reflecting the anti-railroad feeling 
referred to. 

Senators who took this or that position on the bus 
bill because of the feeling that it was in the interest of 
the railroads did not take the broad view of the question. 
The legislation on this subject should permit the eco- 
nomical and efficient use of both the bus and the railroad. 
It should not be designed to curb either the railroad or 
the bus. Where a railroad, under regulation, can use 
the bus to advantage, it should be permitted to do so. 
In certain instances it, no doubt, would be in the public 
interest for a railroad to acquire a bus line and the law 
should take care of such situations. 


With few exceptions, the states control intrastate 
motor bus operations by granting or denying applica- 
tions for certificates of public convenience and necessity. 
Nevertheless, the proposal to extend such regulation to 
the interstate motor carrier brought forth opposition in 
the Senate. The argument was made that there was no 
justification for granting the privilege of operating on 
the highways to one company and denying it to another 
company that could comply with the rules and regula- 
tions imposed by the legislature. Further, it was con- 
tended -that the provision for a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity would restrict the development 
of the motor bus common carrier industry. 

The fact that the states have practically unani- 
mously adopted the certificate-of-public-convenience-and- 
necessity method of dealing with the motor bus should 
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DANVILLE, ILLINOIS ) 
The Industrial Center 


OWHERE in the fast developing 

Midwest America is there a city 
with better industrial advantages than 
Danville, Illinois. 


IN 1929 ALONE—— 


Seven new factories were located in Danville 


To employ over 500 people. 
To have annual payroll of over $500,000.00. 
To invest over $1,000,000.00 in Danville. 


52 industries show total payroll of $14,731,247.64. 

52 industries show employes of 10,509. 

24 industries show an increase of payroll of $1,227,- 
467.00. 

24 industries show an addition of 863 employes. 


35 industries invested $3,260,867.00 in new equip- 
ment and buildings. 








Danville is a city whose people are looking to the future 
with keen and broad vision. 


For further information write the 


Danville Chamber of Commerce 
Danville, Illinois 
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have great weight with Congress. If the scheme of 
regulation proposed had not been tried out extensively 
by the states, there might be justification for question- 
ing it. It may be a beautiful idea that the highways, 
built by the people at great cost, should be open to 
all who desire to engage in the transportation business, 
but it is not practical and is not in the interest of the 
public. 

One of the points made by those who opposed the 
Parker-Couzens motor bus regulation bill was that 
Congress did not enact legislation providing for certifi- 
cates of public convenience and necessity for new 
railroads for many years after the railroad. industry 
had become well established and after there had been 
other regulation of the railroads for decades, and that 
the certificate provision should not be imposed on the 
motor bus industry at this stage of its development. 
Aside from the fact that the motor bus is now subject 
to such regulation, so far as its intrastate operations 
are concerned, generally speaking, Congress should not 
wait for several decades to deal effectively with the 
motor. bus transportation problem simply because it 
permitted the railroads to develop without imposing 
on them the certificate restriction. 

More and more Congress must deal with the various 
agencies of transportation on a basis that will permit 
the proper development of each in serving the public. It 
faces an entirely different problem now from the one 
that existed when the railroad was being extended 
throughout the country. Permitting busses to run wild 
on the improved highways will not be in the public 
interest and, in our opinion, not in the interest of those 
who have their money invested in the bus business. The 
requirement for a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity appears to be sound. It should be applied to 
interstate operations. 


Consolidation of railroads became an issue in the 
long session. In its annual report to Congress in Decem- 
ber, the Commission called attention to the problem 
involved in the acquisition of railroad stocks by holding 
companies and recommended a congressional inquiry. 
The House adopted a resolution providing for an inves- 
tigation by its committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce and a report of progress was submitted to the 
House by Representative Parker, chairman of the com- 
mittee, the day before the session ended. (See Traffic 
World, July 5, p. 25.) Institution of this inquiry by 
the House halted, temporarily, any further action on 
the Parker or Fess railroad consolidation bills, the con- 
Sensus having been that, until the facts were ascertained 
as to holding-company control of railroads, there should 
be no effort made to enact legislation designed to facili- 
tate consolidations. 

Along in the spring the Commission conditionally 
approved the proposed unification of the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific systems. Not long after came the 


demand from organized railroad labor and others that 
Congress enact legislation forbidding the consummation 
of that unification. 


It was then proposed that all con- 
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solidations should be held up. 


That brought a sub- 
stantial volume of protest. The Senate interstate 
commerce committee reported unfavorably the Couzens 
resolution, providing for a halt, to a certain extent, in 
railroad consolidations, but the Senate approved the 
resolution and sent it to the House. At first it appeared 
that the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce would take no action on the resolution, but 
organized railroad labor and northwestern congressmen 
opposed to the Great Northern-Northern Pacific unifica- 
tion were so active in their demands that the committee 
do something that, finally, a revised resolution that 
would not halt consolidations was reported. Later a 
paragraph was added to hold up the Great Northern- 
Northern Pacific unification. The House adjourned 
without the revised resolution having been acted on. 
Proponents of “halt-in-consolidation” legislation, how- 
ever, felt they had made some progress. There is no 
question but that there is substantial sentiment in 
Congress in favor of legislation that will, if possible, 
protect communities and railroad employes from 
adversities that may be attributed to consolidation of 
railroads. It will not be surprising if these develop- 
ments in Congress have the effect of slowing up railroad 
unifications for the time being. There is uncertainty as 
to what Congress will do about the consolidation 
question. 

The Couzens resolution, in part, and the paragraph 
relating to the Great Northern-Northern Pacific unifica- 
tion approved by the House committee, smacked of 
improper interference with the regulatory powers of the 


Commission. The unification case is pending before the 
Commission for further action. It should be disposed 
of by the Commission without interference from 
Congress. 


The Senate adopted a resolution authorizing the 
interstate commerce committee to make a study of the 
consolidation question with a view to enactment of 
further legislation. Out of this study and the holding 
company investigation by the House committee may 
come legislative proposals that will meet the situation 
faced by the country. The short session that will begin 
in December, however, will not afford much time for the 
proper disposition of such an important matter and 
final action may not be taken until the following 
Congress. 

Proposals for important changes in the rate-making, 
recapture, and valuation provisions of the interstate 
commerce act were initiated by Senator Howell, of 
Nebraska, after the Supreme Court of the United States 
had rejected the Commission’s decision in the St. Louis 
and O’Fallon Railroad recapture case on the ground that 
the Commission had not accorded weight to cost of repro- 
duction in arriving at the value of the O’Fallon for 
recapture purposes. The Nebraska senator originally 
proposed that the Commission’s O’Fallon valuation 
method should be made the law for valuing the railroads. 
In a report on that proposal the Commission suggested 
a modification of the O’Fallon method and, later, 
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Senator Hodwell introduced his bill embodying that 
method and a new scheme for disposing of excess income 
of carriers in connection with regulation of rates. The 
Senate interstate commerce committee has invited dis- 
cussion of the bill and is to receive communications this 
summer from those interested. Hearings may be held 
on the bill at the next session. In a report on the 
Howell bill the Commission approved the valuation provi- 
sions of the measure but did not approve the recapture 
provisions. Instead, it suggested objections to the 
proposal and submitted a substitute not radically differ- 
ent from existing law. The Howell proposal, it is con- 
tended, would eventually result in government ownership 
of the railroads without the government having paid 
anything for them. . 

Hearings were held by a subcommittee of the Senate 
interstate commerce committee on Senator Pittman’s 
fourth section bill that would prohibit fourth section 
departures on account of competition via the Panama 
Canal, but no action was taken on the measure by the 
committee. 

Congress did little in the field of marine legislation. 
The House committee on merchant marine and fisheries 
held hearings on the bill embodying the modified Hague 
rules governing the carriage of goods by sea, but nothing 
further on that measure was done. The House passed 
several merchant marine bills but the Senate did not 
take final action on them, except in the case of the bill 
authorizing the Postmaster-General to award ocean mail 
contracts to American lines operating between ports of 
Canada and ports of the United States. The Senate did 
not pass the bill giving preference in the awarding of 
ocean mail contracts to purchasers of Shipping Board 
vessels, but did pass a joint resolution, which was 
approved by the House and the President, authorizing 
the Postmaster-General to award an ocean mail contract 
to the Mississippi Shipping Company, notwithstanding 
that it had not submitted the low bid. The Mississippi 
company was a purchaser of a Shipping Board line. 

Proposals for another investigation of the Shipping 
Board were not acted on. Senator Copeland, of New 
York, successfully prevented adoption of the resolution 
offered by Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, providing 
for an investigation. The House did not act on similar 
proposals. 

Congress passed one act amending the interstate 
commerce act—that amending paragraph 11, of section 
20, relating to bills of lading. 

In aid of highway transport Congress increased the 
annual authorization for federal-aid highways from 
$75,000,000 to $125,000,000. 

It passed a river and harbor authorization bill 
approving projects estimated to cost in excess of 
$144,000,000. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended June 28 totaled 
936,848 cars, according to the car service division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. This was an increase of 15,989 cars 
above the preceding week but a reduction of 159,721 cars under 
bagel = week in 1929 and 66,851 cars below the same week 
n L 


Miscellaneous freight loading for the week of June 28 totale) 


371,999 cars, 68,442 cars under the same week in 1929 and 20,653 
cars under the corresponding week in 1928. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight 
amounted to 239,544 cars, a decreae of 21,161 cars below the 
corresponding week last year and 19,355 cars below the same 
week two years ago. 
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Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended June 9 
and the corresponding period of 1929 was reported as follows: § 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,616 and 5,947; live ‘ 


stock, 1,805 and 1,870; coal, 37,279 and 40,792; coke, 1,840 and 3,097; 


forest products, 3,533 and "4,621; ore, 6,091 and 7,088; merchandise | 
C. L., 64,856 and 72,952; miscellaneous, 88,780 and 118,195; total & 


1930, 209,800; 1929, 254, 562; 1928, 233,494. 


‘Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,621 and 2,727; live 


stock, 1,462 and 1,482; coal, 33,716 and 39,975; coke, 4,870 and 5,877; 


forest products, 2, 687 and 3, 551; ore, 10, 939 and 15,029; merchandise ; 
0,285 and 55,221; miscellaneous, 83,125 and 102 »222; total, g 


GG. 5 
1930 189, 705; 1929, 226, 084; 1928, 207,091. 


ocahontas district: Grain’ and grain products, 193 and 245; live : 
stock, 189 and 136; coal, 35,955 and 42,863; coke, 337 and 449; forest & 


products, 1,158 and 1,691; ore, 335 and 467; merchandise, L. C, L, 
6,785 and 7,924; miscellaneous, 2, 673 and 8, 061; total, 1930, 52,625; 1929, 
61,836; 1928, 53,171. 


Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,574 and 4,035; live © 
stock, 1,433 and 1,571; coal, 16,833 and 21,166; coke, 489 and 473; forest 


products, 13,903 and 19, 336; ore, 1,143 and  B 108; merchandise, L. ¢. L, 


37,642 and 39, 245; miscellaneous, 51, 584 and 53, "045; total, 1930, 126,601: 4 


1929, 140,379; 1928, 138,398. 


Northwestern "district: Grain and grain products, 8,254 and 11,520; e 


live stock, 6,554 and 6,810; coal, 4,028 and 5,528; coke, 1,542 and 2,017; 
Sago Products, 11,986 and 18, 845; ore, 39, 164 and 47,868; merchandise, 


31,542 and 33,615; miscellaneous, 42,746 and "49, 997; total, 1930, % 


Cc. 
Tis: 816; 1929, 176,200; 1928, 157,554. 


Central ‘Western district:’ Grain and grain products, 21,844 and @ 
20,554; live stock, 7,689 and 8,702; coal, 6,796 and 7,884; coke, 184 ani§® 


mag oer Products, 8,715 and 12,875; ore, "2, 829 and 4,283; merchandise, 7 
176 and 35,430; miscellaneous, 56, 723 and 66, 676; total, 1930, ; 


C. Tas 
37, 956; 4933, 156,634; 1928, 137,785. 


Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 6,745 and 6,935; 3 
live stock, 1,433 and 2,402; coal, 2,914 and 3,847; coke, 129 agg ™ 


forest products, 5,965 and 8, 559; ore, 533 and 814; merchandise, L. 


15,258 and 16, 318; miscellaneous, 4i, 368 and 41, 865; total, 1930, “i: 3 ; 


1929, 80,874; 1928, 76,206. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 48,847 and 51,963; live 
stock, 20,565 and 22,973; coal, 137,521 and 162,055; coke, 9,391 and 12,277; 
forest products, 47, 947 and 69, 498; ore, 61, 034 and 76, 657; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 239,544 and 260,705; miscellaneous, 371,999 ‘and. 440,441; total, 
1930, 936, 848; 1929, 1,096, 569; 1928, 1,003,699. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared with the two | 


previous years follows: 
1928 


1930 
Four weeks in January 3,448,895 


Four weeks in February 6 3,590,742 
Five weeks in March 

Four weeks in April 

Five weeks in May 


Four weeks in June 4,291,881 3,989,442 | 
25,616,953 24,461,713 7 


RAIL-LAYING TRAINS 


H. E. Newcomet, Chicago, vice-president in charge of the E 


western region, says the Pennsylvania Railroad now has rail-lay- 


ing trains which constitute an innovation in maintenance of way © 


methods in operation on various parts of the system. Each of 


these trains, which replace rail in shorter time and at lower cost 7 


than other methods, consists of camp cars for the accommodation © 


of about 60 men, a car for the transportation and repair of 


tools and small machines, and other cars for the transportation | 
of cranes, air compressors, pneumatic machines, and motor) 
track cars. A train of this type is moved as a unit over the’ 
railroad from job to job and parked on the most conveniett/ 
sidings. The workmen are then transported between the cam)” 


cars and the scene of rail-laying operations on motor track cars. 


The train begins its operations by distributing new rail. 9 


As it moves over the track to be renewed, new rail is unloaded ” 


by a light gasoline crane and is placed on the ground opposite 


the rail it is to replace. The crane, which is mounted 01° 
caterpillar tractors, moves forward through the drop-end cars 


as the unloading of rail proceeds. 
A compressor, operated by gasoline, next moves over the 
track under its own power, supplying air for the operation of 


spike pullers and small motors that remove nuts from bolts.) 
This unit is followed by men who remove splice bars, throv ” 


out the old rail and remove the plates. 

Next come gasoline operated adzing machines, which adze 
the ties to a true level bearing surface for the tie plates, fol 
lowed by a man who brushes the freshly cut surface with 


creosote. Then a gasoline driven crane, with a 30-foot boom, © 
moves over the track under its own power, lifting in and placité | 
the new rails. Spikes are driven with pneumatic hammers até jj 


nuts are run up on bolts with air motors. 


The final step is for a locomotive to move cars over the 
new rail while a caterpillar crane loads the old rail into the” 


cars. At the same time men pick up other old track material 


The regular section gang adds a finishing touch by going ove! | 
the newly laid rail to adjust tie plates, rail anchors and othe!” 


fastenings and to check alignment and surface. 
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July 12, 1930 





Current Topics in 
Washington 





It is fortunate that bill of 
lading questions do not arise 
every year. Yet they are frequent 
enough to warrant an addition to 
the prayer book. “From bill of lading questions, Lord deliver 
us,” might be addition enough. 

When there is a revision of the form of the bill of lading 
there is always the question about the use of the old or new 
form. As a strict proposition of law, the minute the tariff 
carrying a revised form becomes effective, only the new form 
may be used. It is the duty of the carrier to provide the bill 
of lading. No habitual shipper of goods, however, depends on 
the carrier to perform that obligation. With their limited clerical 
forces the carriers would be unable to- keep the streams of 
commerce flowing regularly if they undertook to perform their 
lawful duty. Custom has made it the work of the shipper to 
provide the piece of printed paper, called a bill of lading, fill 
it out, and present it to the agent of the carrier for signature. 

Inasmuch as the service is voluntered, the shipper is in no 
position to demand allowance for the doing of that work of 
the carrier. The shipper is paid for his work in that respect 
in the time his employes save. But for the work done by the 
shipper, freight terminals would be always crowded to such 
an extent that shipments would be delayed for hours, if not days. 

Strict enforcement of the law would put a still further 
burden on the shipper. It would force him to stand the loss 
caused by the discarding of out-of-date forms. Neither the 
Commission nor the carriers have been willing to take such a 
stand as to put a loss on shippers who unluckily have been 
caught with an over-supply of bills on their hands. In 1922 
the Commission came near to saying it would be all right for 
the shippers to surcharge their old bills. This year, however, 
it has held to the strictly legal position that it would make no 
decision, but allow every carrier and shipper to know there 
would be no trouble for anyone who used the old form. Con- 
tinuance of the old form could be assured only by the willing- 
ness of the carriers to sign old form bills. They have signified 
their willingness to take new forms before August 1 and old 
forms after that date, but not later than December 31, if the 
old form bills are surcharged so as to show that they are 
subject to the new form, effective August 1. 

At first blush it might be suspected that the Commission 
could avoid the turmoil incident to a change in the form of 
the bill of lading by allowing thirty days er the filing of re- 
quests for suspension and then ninety days for the use of 
surcharged old forms. But, unless specifically authorized by 
statute to do that, the Commission could not make such an 
arrangement. The carriers have been under obligation ever 
since the enactment of amendments to the law, about three 
months ago, to issue receipts not -in conflict therewith. But 
Congress, by fiat, cannot provide receipts as promptly as a 
sleight-of-hand man can produce rabbits from a silk hat. Nor 
can the Commission say immediately what words shall be put 
into the receipt or bill of lading so as to give effect to the 
changed law. Therefore, a prayer is indicated. 


Addition Recommended to 
Book of Common Prayer 





One of the reasons for the small hold 
socialists, communists, and others who 
overturn things that now are have been 
able to get in this country is that there 
In America is no class consciousness here. The 
; feudal system never took root here except 
in the most nominal way. Without it or its predecessor, in 
which prisoners of war were slaves, there can be no class con- 
Sciousness. Without that consciousness the so-called radicals, 
Who really are reactionaries in that they want to go back to 
things tried long ago and found wanting, have little to work on. 

_ But there is a commercial trend toward class consciousness. 
It is represented by the protests of the men in this or that 
line of commerce trying to persuade the government to put up 
fences to prevent invasion of what they think are their fields. 
For instance, some makers and some sellers of electrical equip- 
ment assert that public utilities companies should not be per- 
mitted to sell equipment to users. Heating equipment manu- 


Building Up Class 
Consciousness 


facturers also object to the sale of their products by retail 
coal merchants because the hardware men think sale of such 
things is one of their heaven-provided means of livelihood. 
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Ten years ago the four big meat packers were ordered to 


get out of the business of handling groceries. Inasmuch as 
that was done by court order, the injunction applies only to 
the packers named. All other meat packers who desire can and 
do compete with wholesale grocers. The latter now find the 
grocers they served unable to stand the competition of the 
chain stores, which have canneries and other sources of sup- 
ply as well as wholesale depots from which they distribute to 
their retail outlets. 

The closed shop idea appeals to many. If competitors can 
be held down by law, life is much more pleasant for the one 
favored by the law. The interstate commerce law, to a limited 
extent, protects the railroads from competition, much to the 
disgust of communities that have had their hopes built up be- 
cause some promoter desired to build a railroad the Commission 
said was not needed. Perhaps the time will come when an 
agency of the government will draw a line behind which the 
grocer must stay. Then it will be natural to build a fence 
around the grocer and ultimately the rule of a shoemaker stick- 
ing to his last will come into full force and effect in this country. 
It is not natural for Americans to submit to limits on com- 
petition. They are individualists and want to be free to do 
what they think will be best for their welfare. They have an 
idea that a man who cannot stand competition not tainted with 
unfairness, per se, has no business to be in the industry that 
needs artificial protection from the activities of other Americans. 





All being fair in love and war, 
Reed Smoot, 68-year-old senior sen- 
ator from Utah, by all the rules 
of the game, is entitled to chuckle 
and preen himself these days. 
After many months of fighting, 
most of the time as the leader of a minority, though nominally 
the leader of a majority, he got through Congress substantially 
what he wanted in the way of a tariff bill. 

Then he said he was weary and would rest, asking the 
Senate’s consent to his absenting himself from its sessions for 
the first time in nearly twenty-eight years in which time he 
had not asked for a pairing with one of the enemy so that he 
might miss a roll call. Almost instantly Patterson Harrison, 
more commonly known as “Pat” Harrison, spokesman for the 
enemy, said many complimentary things about Smoot, giving 
hearty approval of the request for a vacation. Up rose then 
Dr. Copeland, senior senator from New York, a medical doctor, 
to add his praises to those of Harrison, hastening, however, to 
say that Smoot did not need a vacation for reason of fatigue 
above the eye line. 

“Bless your soul,’ said Smoot to the young newspaper re- 
porter who came to ask him about the accuracy of a report 
that he was about to get married; “I have asked no woman 
to marry me.” 

Thereupon the reporter departed, taking the senatorial ob- 
servation to mean there was no foundation for what report had 
brought to him, only to find, less than a week later, that, even 
if the senator had not asked any woman to marry him, that 
fact did not preclude the asking of such a question, getting a 
favorable answer, and appearing before the minister in a short 
time. 

Decidedly the Utah senator gave Washington a big laugh. 
The capital city enjoyed the situation. Undoubtedly Smoot did 
also, because it was so unlike the one that prevailed when he 
came here in 1903 bearing credentials of election clouded over, 
however, with a declaration that he was a polygamist—the hus- 
band of at least four wives, the tale ran. He was not exactly 
held up at the bar of the Senate, but he might as well have 
been. Patiently he waited while a committee investigated the 
matter, all the while winning the friendship of those with whom 
he came into contact. Only when the committee reported that 
it could find no support for the reports did Smoot present him- 
self for the taking of the oath. In the years since then Utah 
has been returning him to the Senate, sometimes by narrow 
margins, but returning him just the same. 


Suave Smoot Wins Tariff 
Fight, Gets Compliments, 
Vacation, and Bride 





The Senate, without a roll call, 
on petition of the legislature of 
Porto Rico, has adopted a joint reso- 
lution restoring the Spanish spelling 
of the name of the island. Thereby, 
that part of Congress has said that 
the ungracious thing that was done when the island came 
under the jurisdiction of the United States should be undone. 
The Spanish way to spell the name of the island is Puerto Rico. 
While Porto Rico is Latin, it is not Spanish, even if Spanish 
is a form of Latin. 

Wars have played havoc, not only with human lives but 
with names, the latter probably being the most senseless thing 


Porto Rico Likely to 
Have the Spanish Form 
of Its Name Restored 
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war does. It is unlawful for a person to destroy a land mark, 
thereby endangering land titles. The world, however, has not 
gone far enough to give the names the same sort of sanctity, 
much to the sorrow of historians. The United States has never 
been so foolish as to undertake to force any people to give up 
their mother tongue, a thing that European countries have 
tried—with trouble for themselves. The French in Louisiana 
published their laws in French as long as they desired. If 
Americans had insisted on the use of English only, there 
would probably have been trouble. Spanish was continued 
in the states and territories carved out of territory taken from 
Mexico, without discrimination. The French in Louisiana tired 
of the expense of publishing the laws in French as well as in 
English. But there was no coercion or attempt at coercion. 
The war caused things to be done that will cause historians 
unnecessary labor to assure the continuity of the things they 
teach. If, for instance, teachers of history desire to connect 
the history of royal families in the Middle Ages with modern 
history, they will have to point out that the royal family named 
Wettin, in so tar as the branch on the throne of England is 
concerned, became Windsor in the time of the world war and 
the Battenbergs became Mountbatten—the latter a thing easily 
suspected by those who know English and German. But prac- 
tically all changes in names are as senseless as the conversion 
of Puerto Rico into Porto Rico. 


Mountain-Pacific territory must 
feel lonesome now that Official and 
Western Trunk Line territories have 
been outfitted with new class rate 
uniforms. It will have to get along 
with its Joseph’s coat for a_ while 
longer. It is, however, the only defined territory in which the 
revamping of the class rate structure has not been undertaken. 
Central Freight Association territory and New England got 
new suits less than twenty years ago. They, therefore, are 
away ahead of the other territories in the matter of such out- 
fits—A. E. H. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Class I railroads in the first five months of 1930 had a net 
railway operating income of $307,659,543, which was at the 
annual rate of return of 3.68 per cent on their property invest- 
ment, according to reports filed by the carriers with the Bureau 
of Railway Economics. In the first five months of 1929, their 
net railway operating income was $457,017,242, or 5.58 per cent 
on their property investment. 

“Property investment,” continues the bureau statement, “is 
the value of road and equipment as shown by the books of the 
railways, including materials, cash and supplies. The net rail- 
way operating income is what is left after the payment of 
operating expenses, taxes and equipment rentals but before 
interest and other fixed charges are paid. 

“This compilation as to earnings for the first five months 
of 1930 is based on reports from 172 Class I railroads repre- 
senting a total of 242,465 miles. 


“Gross operating revenues for the first five months of 1930 
totaled $2,246,434,269, compared with $2,534,928,166 for the same 
period last year, or a reduction of 11.4 per cent. Operating 
expenses for the first five months of the year amounted to 
$1,738,515,556, compared with $1,866,995,430 for the same period 
one year ago, or a reduction of 6.9 per cent. 


“Class I railroads in the first five months of 1930 paid 
$149,690,335 in taxes, compared with $162,544,885 for the same 
period the year before. For the month of May alone, the tax 
bill of the Class I railroads amounted to $31,210,386, a decrease 
of $2,724,423 under the previous year. 


“Twenty-nine Class I railroads operated at a loss in the 
first five months of 1930, of which eight were in the Eastern, 
three in the Southern and eighteen in the Western district. 

“Net railway operating income by districts for the first five 
months of 1930 with the percentage of return based on prop- 
erty investment on an annual basis follows: 


Mountain-Pacific 
Territory Only One 
Not Yet “Class Rated” 


New England Region 
Great Lakes Region 
Central Eastern Region 
Pocahontas Region 

Total Eastern District 

Total Southern District 
Northwestern Region 
Central Western Region 
Southwestern Region 

Total Western District 


United States 


$ 18,189,588 
57,086,434 
73,622,110 
31,956,824 

180,854,956 


“Class I railroads for the month of May had a net railway 
operating income of $69,173,825, which for that month was at 
the annual rate of return of 3.78 per cent on their property 
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investment. In May, 1929, their net railway operating income 
was $103,577,561, or 5.79 per cent. 

“Gross operating revenues for the month of May amounted 
to $463,130,081, compared with $538,608,395 in May of the pre. 
ceding year, or a decrease of fourteen per cent. Operating 
expenses in May totaled $351,780,346, compared with $391,528,441 
for the same month in 1929, or a decrease of 10.2 per cent. 


Eastern District 


“Class I railroads in the Southern district for the first five 
months in 1930 had a net railway operating income of $180, 
854,956, which was at the annual rate of return of 4.36 per cent 
on their property investment. For the same period in 1929, 
their net railway operating income was $247,559,304, or 6.12 
per cent on their property investment. Gross operating reve- 
nues of the Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the first 
five months in 1930 totaled $1,139,851,971, a decrease of 10.7 
per cent below the corresponding period the year before, while 
operating expenses totaled $863,832,636, a decrease of 6.9 per 
cent below the same period in 1929. 

“Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the month of 
May had a net railway operating income of $44,043,811, compared 
with $59,620,745 in May, 1929. 


Southern District 
“Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the first five 


months of 1930 had a net railway operating income of $39,- F 


075,621, which was at the annual rate of return of 2.86 per cent 
on their property investment. 
net railway operating income amounted to $58,813,530, which 
was at the annual rate of return of 4.34 per cent. Gross oper. 
ating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Southern district 


for the first five months in 1930 amounted to $292,866,970, a | 
decrease of 11.7 per cent below the same period the year before, | 
while operating expenses totaled $229,587,338, a decrease of 6.9 | 


per cent. 
“The net railway operating income of the Class I railroads 


in the Southern district in May amounted to $6,064,893, while in | 


the same month in 1929 it was $10,512,691. 
Western District 


“Class I railroads in the Western district for the first five | 


months in 1930 had a net railway operating income of $87,728, 


966, which was at the annual rate of return of 3.08 per cent a 
For the first five months in 1929 | 


on their property investment. 
the railroads in that district had a net railway operating in- 


come of $150,644,408, which was at the annual rate of return J 
Gross operating © 
revenues of the Class I railroads in the Western district for © 


of 5.41 per cent on their property investment. 


the first five months this year amounted to $813,715,328, a 


decrease of 12.2 per cent under the same period last year, while 4 
operating expenses totaled $645,095,582, a decrease of 6.8 per | 


cent compared with the first five months last year. 


“For the month of May, the net railway operating income of 
the Western district amounted to © 
The net railway operating income of the same — 


the Class I railroads in 
$19,065,121. 
roads in May, 1929, totaled $33,444,125.” 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of May 


1930 1929 

$ 463,130,081 
351,780,346 
31,210,386 
69,173,825 
75.96 

3.78 % 


Total operating revenues 
Total operating expenses 
Taxes 
Net railway operating income 
Operating ratio—per cent 
Rate of return on property investment... 
Five Months Ended May 31 

1930 1929 
Total operating revenues...............66- $2,246,434,269 
Total operating expenses 1,738,515,556 
Taxes 149,690,335 
Net railway operating income 307,659,543 


1,866,995, 430 
162,544,885 


Rate of return on property investment... 3.68% 


EASTBOUND COAL RATES 


Attack is made before the Pennsylvania commission, it 
Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association et al. vs. Buf. © 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh et al., on the eastbound intrastate | 
rates on track-delivery coal and coke for transshipment, from © 
the central Pennsylvania fields to Philadelphia, Pa., similar to | 
that made on the interstate rates in No. 23430, Central Pennsyl © 
vania Coal Producers’ Association et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio ” 
(See Traffic World, May 10, p. 1248.) In the state case, | 
as in the interstate case, the complainants are at pains to point © 
out that they are not attacking the relationships between mines © 
or groups of mines but are attacking the level of the rates as 7 
excessive, unjust and unreasonable and also alleging that the | 
relationship between the track-delivery and transshipment rates | 
as giving rise to undue and unreasonable preference and adval- © 
tage and to undue and unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage | 


et al. 


between destinations. 





For the same period in 1929, their 7 


$ 538,608,395 | 
391,528,441 
33,934,809 9 
103,577,561 & 
72.69 & 


5.79% § 


$2,534,928,166 © 


457,017,242 § 
Operating ratio—per cent 77.39 73.65 
5.58% & 
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CLASS RATE REVISIONS 


A reconstruction of class rates in Official Territory, in 
Western Trunk Line Territory and intrastate in Kansas, on 
the model of the structure in southwestern territory, that it is 
estimated will increase the revenues of the carriers from $35,- 
000,000 to $37,000,000 annually, has been made by the Commis- 
sion in the long-pending eastern and western class rate investi- 
gations. A wholly unofficial estimate, made by men who know 
the subject well, is that the eastern carriers will have an addi- 
tion of about $25,000,000 to their revenue. The Commission, in 
a statement for the press, said that it was estimated that the 
revision of the western class rates would add from $10,000,000 
to $12,000,000 to the revenues of the carriers in that part of 
the country, but it made no estimate for the eastern case. 

It is the aim of the Commission to have the new rates be- 
come effective November 1. In the Kansas case, in which the 
state-made rates were condemned as violative of. section 13, a 
definite order requires the revision to be made not later than 
the day mentioned. 

While there are three reports covering the subject of class 
rates, the three are so interwoven, by cross references, that 
they are really but parts of the whole. 

The three reports are: No. 15879, eastern class rate in- 
vestigation, opinion No. 15717, 164 I. C. C. 314-483, written by 
Commissioner Eastman; No. 17000, rate structure investigation, 
part 2, western trunk-line class rates, opinion No. 15715, 164 
I. C. C. 1-301, written by Chairman McManamy, and No. 21206, 
Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo., et al. vs. Santa Fe 
et al., opinion No. 15716, 164 I. C. C. 302-13, also written by the 
chairman. ; 

Present scales are to be displaced by a twenty-three class 
scale in each of the two territories, Kansas being included in 
western trunk-line territory. 

No orders have been entered in the two big cases. Fol- 
lowing the practice adopted in Southern Class Rate Investiga- 
tion, 100 I. C. C. 513, the Commission, so as to allow some de- 
gree of flexibility in carrying out its findings, has left the car- 
riers free to suggest how the findings shall be carried out, if 
they are willing to follow the suggestion that they join with 
the Commission and representative of the shippers in working 
out the details of the system of rates prescribed in a spirit of 
cooperation. 

Rates in southern territory were checked in through co- 
operation among the parties interested. It took a long time. 
The probability is that much time will elapse before the re- 
visions will become effective. There is, however, an incentive 
to speed in these cases that was not so obvious, if it existed 
at all, in the southern case. The carriers, both east and west, 
have the prospect of increasing their revenues, which the west- 
ern carriers have needed for years. The latter probably will 
profit some by reason of the increase in the east. 


The increase in the east will be typified to all those familiar 
with the eastern class rate structure by the increase in the 
first class rate between New York and Chicago from 142 cents 
a hundred pounds to 152 cents. Use of the mileage scale in 
making eastern class rates will change the port differential rela- 
tionship somewhat, although the change indicated by the vary- 
ing first class rates between the ports and Chicago may not 
show an altogether accurate picture, the reason being that the 
first class rate is not the important one in the port relationship 
question. 

While the western case was made a part of the Hoch-Smith 
resolution inquiry, that resolution had no such effect upon the 
decisions as might have been inferred as probable from the 
Commission’s decision in the California deciduous fruit case. 
An indirect effect, however, may be attributed, as shown by the 
fact that the rates on a number of products of agriculture were 
held down and in a number of instances the Commission said 
that something that had been suggested would not be in accord 
With the injunction in that resolution requiring rates under 
which commodities would freely move. 

The controlling ideas in the western case, which is made 
the leading one, were that the general level of class rates in 
western trunk line territory was relatively low; that the west- 
ern trunk lines were entitled to the increased revenues ex- 
pected to be yielded by the higher class rates found justified 
in the report; that the economic condition in western trunk line 
territory of the agricultural industry was considerably im- 
Proved, but that agriculture had not fully recovered from the 


post-war depression, while other industries were generally in 
a better condition; and that western trunk line generally was 
believed to be able to bear these increased class rates; but 
that no increases should be permitted on specified ordinary 
agricultural products. 


I. C. C. Statement on W. T. L. 


The whole matter is massive and complex, so big and 
confusing to all other than the most expert of traffic and tariff 
men that the Commission gave out statements for the press in 
connection with its reports. In respect of the western case, the 
Commission said: 


The decision of the Commission in No. 17000, part 2, Western 
Trunk Line Class Rates, written by Chairman Frank McManamy, 
was released today (July 8). In separate expressions, Commissioners 
Woodlock and Brainerd concurred in part with, and Commissioner 
Porter dissented from, the views of the majority. 

The rates in issue in these proceedings, generally speaking, are 
those on class-rate traffic between points within the area termed 
W. T. L. territory and between points in that territory_and points 
in the entire country east of the Mississippi River and Lake Mich- 
igan. W. T. L. territory may be roughly described as extending 
west from Lake Michigan and the Mississippi River to the Rocky 
Mountains and north from and including Kansas and northern 
Missouri to the Canadian border. Class rates over lake-rail routes 
between W. T. L. and eastern territories are included. 

For many years the W. T. L. class-rate structure has been the 
cause of widespread dissatisfaction and a prolific source of com- 
plaints. Piecemeal adjustment did not effect a general cure. As 
early as June, 1923, the railroads contemplated a general revision 
of these rates. Late in 1925 during the course of the hearings in 
Revenues in the Western District, 113 I. C. C. 3, they filed a petition 
praying for a complete revision of the W. T. L. class rates in order 
to secure not only a harmonious rate basis but to obtain additional 
revenues. A considerable period elapsed during which shippers and 
railroads attempted to reach an agreement upon a mutually satis- 
factory basis by conference, but without success. The current gen- 
eral rate investigation, No. 17000, to the extent that it involved the 
issues roughly outlined in the next preceding paragraph, was there- 
upon set for hearing together with the railroads’ petition and num- 
erous complaints and investigations pending before the Commission 
involving class rates within or to or from W. T. L. territory. Hear- 
ings began in January, 1927, and continued with varying intervals 
until May, 1928. Briefs were filed in August, 1928, and the proposed 
report of the examiners was served on August 7, 1929. A week of 
oral argument was had in October, 1929. 

The railroads filed similar petitions covering the intrastate rates 
with the state commissions of the W. T. L. states, and the pro- 
ceedings have been handled on a cooperative plan throughout. 

In the decision now released, W. T. L. territory, exclusive of 
designated parts of eastern and southeastern Wisconsin, is divided 
into three zones for rate-making purposes. The lowest rated zone, 
designed Zone I, includes roughly the area east of the Missouri 
River and the Sioux Falls-Twin Cities-Duluth line and west_and north 
of the Mississippi River and a line extending through Dodgeville, 
Madison, Watertown and Green Bay, Wis. The intermediate rated 
zone lies west of Zone I and comprises the portion of Kansas in- 
cluded in Kansas-Missouri scale territory in the Consolidated South- 
western Cases, and the portions of Nebraska, South Dakota, North 
Dakota and Minnesota, on and east of a line drawn through Superior, 
Kearney, Long Pine, Neb., Winner, Chamberlain, Wolsey and Aber- 
deen, S. D., and Oakes, New Rockford, Leeds and Bisbee, N. D. The 
highest-rated zone, Zone III, lies west thereof. 

For application betweén points in Zone III, a scale is prescribed 
which approximates in general level the scale prescribed for Okla- 
homa and other southwestern states in Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases but with a somewhat more constant rate of progression. The 
rates in Scales I and II prescribed for application within Zones I and 
II are about 83 and 93 per cent respectively of the Scale III rates. 

The measure and progression of the scales are briefly indicated 
by the following first class rates: 


Scale 1 Scale II Scale III 

Miles Cents Cents Cents 
iti cuib awk wae wakae tan anwar 32 34 36 
PG cicanddechie tananeuwceeewe 68 76 82 
SE ear wo seegne cree a 92 104 112 
DE diisdatacdwiudacawiaee sews 110 123 132 
se cad cedbavaseesanaessed 126 141 152 
WGEs (4) saneeeewesectsdeseas 174 195 210 
DE Hiakedésss tinadeweseudecens 186 209 225 
DOOR ciate seeds und bevanieaese 270 302 325 


The basis prescribed for determining rates between points in dif- 
ferent zones is to apply the lower or lowest scale for the entire dis- 
tance plus differentials for the distance or distances in the higher 
rated zone or zones. 


Between the W. T. L. rate zones and that portion of official ter- 
ritory embracing Ohio, the southeastern corner of Michigan and 
east thereof, specific key rates between selected points of origin and 
destination are prescribed which, with appropriate grouping in the 
manner indicated, will provide reasonable interterritorial rates be- 
tween these areas. Between the W. T. L. zones, and official and 
Illinois territories west of the area from and to which key rates are 
prescribed, the plan for constructing rates is similar to that employed 
between the zones in W. T. L. territory. A basic scale approximating 
70 per cent of the Scale III rates is to be applied for the entire 
distance, plus a differential or differentials for the hauls in W. T. L. 
territory. The key rates described above are based on distance, 
but other relevant conditions have been given consideration. They 
do not purport to be precisely on the distance plan for determining 
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interterritorial ,rates for shorter hauls. For the portion of Wis- 
consin now included in Illinois territory and for a narrow strip of 
that state lying north of Illinois territory and on and east of a line 
from Watertown to Green Bay and between these portions of Wis- 
consin and official territory and the remainder of Illinois territory 
the bases fixed are the same as those prescribed in the Eastern Class 
Rate Case, for corresponding sections of Illinois and Michigan. 

It is found that the record is inadequate upon which to pre- 
scribe joint lake-rail rates between W. T. L. and official territories. 
However, a related and harmonious adjustment of joint lake-rail 
rates between these territories is found necessary. Rail and lake 
lines are required to establish a complete structure of such rates 
not later than the opening of navigation on the Great Lakes in 1931, 
governed in a general way by the basis prescribed for interterri- 
torial all-rail rates. 

The record is also found inadequate to determine the general 
basis of class rates between W. T. L. and southern territories. The 
railroads will be expected to adjust rates between the south and south- 
ern Wisconsin, the Twin Cities and other W. T. L. points entitled 
to similar treatment with relation to rates fixed in the Southern 
Class Rate Case. 

Distances are to be computed over the shortest routes over 
which carload traffic can be transported without change of lading. 

The western classification will govern the interterritorial rates 
to and from points within the W. T. L. rate zones. The percentage 
relations of both intraterritorial and interterritorial rates governed 
by western classification will be the same on the existing classes 
as those prescribed in Consolidated Southwestern Cases, except that 
the relation of fifth class to first class will be 37.5 per cent. It is 
further provided that in publishing tariffs in conformity with the 
findings, the railroads shall include 13 additional scales of rates 
bearing stated relations to the first class rates prescribed. 

Official classification will govern the rates prescribed within 
the eastern and southeastern portions of Wisconsin above described, 
and between these portions of Wisconsin and Illinois and official 
territories. 

Large groupings of points in W. T. L. territory based on commer- 
cial reasons are disapproved. As stated, grouping is provided in con- 
nection with the key rates prescribed; and a limited grouping, some- 
what liberalized for longer hauls, is permitted in connection with 
rates based on the distance formula. 

The full measure of the increased class rates is not to be applied 
on certain commodities, including agricultural implements, dairy prod- 
ucts, canned goods and iron and steel articles, but they are accorded 
rates based on certain percentages of first class lower than would 
result by application of the full class bases. No increases are per- 
mitted in these proceedings on certain agricultural products such:-as 
hay, and wool in the grease, without prejudice to the modification of 
pon A cw ay thereon by usual methods and independently of these pro- 
ceedings. 

As these proceedings were heard cooperatively with the State 
Commissions of the various W. T. L. states, no finding is made with 
respect to the intrastate rates at this time, other than those in 
Kansas, in order that the State Commissions may pursue the course 
under the law of their respective states. The Kansas intrastate situ- 
ation is treated in a separate report on complaints filed and heard 
subsequent to the close of hearings in the present proceedings. That 
report is also served today. 

In order to permit of more elasticity in minor matters in publish- 
ing the rates required by the report, no general order is or will be 
entered pending advice from the railroads whether the findings 
will be complied without order. In the event no order is 
entered, November 1, 1930, is fixed as the effective date of the tariffs 
containing all the new schedules. 

The two primary and outstanding matters presented for consider- 
ation, namely, (1) a comprehensive and harmonious readjustment 
of the class rates within W. T. L. territory and between that and 
official territory; and (2) increases in the revenues of the W. T. L. 
railroads, will result from the Commission’s findings. However, some 
rate reductions will follow in W. T. L. territory, especially for the 
longer hauls; and many reductions in rates to and from official terri- 
tory. The measure of increase is substantially greater in W. T. L. 
Zone I than in the other zones. The bases prescribed are designed 
with relation to adjustments in adjoining territories. While it is 
impossible accurately to determine the revenue effect of the entire 
new rate adjustment, it is roughly estimated that if applied intra- 
territorially and interterritorially, interstate and intrastate, the 5 
T. L. railroads’ revenues will be increased by ten or twelve million 
dollars. It is believed that the financial condition of those railroads 
warrants such increase, 


Eastern Case Statement 
In respect to the Eastern Case, the Commission said: 


The report prescribes a basic distance scale of class rates for use 
in official territory, except as otherwise provided. The progression and 
level of the scale — indicated in the following first-class rates: 

iles 
5 
75 
100 
150 
240 
300 
400 
500 
600 
700 
800 145 


Below first class 22 other rate columns are provided fixed at per- 
centages of first class ranging from 92.5 to 13. The principal present 
classes are given the following percentages: second, 85; Rule 25 and 
third, 70; Rule 26, 55; fourth, 50; fifth, 35; sixth, 27.5. 

Between aye toe in zone C in Michigan, zone B in New England, 
certain branch lines of the New York Central and Delaware & Hudson 
in northern New York, and certain branch lines in Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Kentucky on the one hand and other points in the terri- 
tory a level higher than the basic scale is prescribed. To and from 
certain lines of the Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & Western, and Vir- 
ginian a still higher basis is prescribed. Within zone A in New 
England a scale 5 per cent higher than the basic scale will apply, and 
a zone Z New England a scale 10 per cent higher than that for 

one A, 

For application between central territory on the one hand and 
trunk-line territory and New England on the other hand, and to a 
limited extgnt between trunk-line territory and New England a large 
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number of specified key rates between the more important points are [ 
prescribed. These rates are based on distance to a considerable f 
extent but also take into account certain other elements. They dof 
not reflect the present McGraham percentages or the so-called port f 
differentials. Some of the more important of these key rates (first ff 
class) are shown below: 
Between , 
and New York Philadelphia Baltimore Norfolk Bf 
Chicago 52 145 140 151 
St. Louis 175 160 153 160 
Detroit , 130 123 120 139 
Cleveland 122 107 102 123 
Cincinnati .... 148 127 116 127 


Rates under the distance scales are required to be based on the 
shortest routes over which carload traffic can be moved without 
transfer of lading. With slight modifications the report approves the 
grouping and basis of rates proposed by the carriers for New York 
City, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. The report provides for grouping FF 
Jersey City, N. J., and certain other places in its vicinity with New f 
York City under rates to and from New England. j 

The report prescribes rail-lake rates between Lake Michigan ports 
and eastern territory 90 per cent of the corresponding all-rail rates 
subject to a maximum difference of 16 cents on first class. Between 
Baltimore and the Del-Mar-Va peninsula rail-water rates via Love 
ene Md., are required to be based on actual distances over such 
routes. 

Increased rates on fresh domestic fruits and vegetables, hay, and 
dairy products are not authorized by the report. 

Maximum reasonable rates only are prescribed in the report. 


Boston 
154 


There are seventeen specific findings in the western case, | 
the most important parts of which are indicated in the press F 
statement. The finding as to percentage relationships of the | 
twenty-three classes, not given in the press statement, follows: 


We find that, in publishing tariffs containing tables of class rates 
in compliance with the findings in these proceedings, respondents 
shall embrace scales of rates bearing the following percentage rela- 
tions to the class 1 rates prescribed herein: 

100 92.5 85 77.5 70 65 60 55 50 45 40 37.5 35 32.5 30 

27.6 25 22.5 20 17.5 16 14.5 13 


ard that of the above-stated percentages the following shall be used 7 
in determining reasonable maximum rates for the 10 classes heretofore 7 
existing: * 


Classes 2 3 4 5 A B Cc D E 
Percentages 100 85.70 55 37.5 45 32.5 30 22.5 17.5 


The above finding is intended to apply with respect to intraterri- 
toral class 1 rates within W. T. L. territory, as well as to joint inter- 
territorial all-rail and lake-rail class 1 rates between W,. T. L. and 
official territories, prescribed or required in this report. 


The Commission discussed the dual-class proposal of the 
Missouri River cities at some length, but said it was based | 
on assumptions and tended to cause rates to be made on math- 7 
ematical calculations rather than as matters of judgment. 


Economic Situation in W. T. L. 


In a discussion of the economic situation in western trunk 
line territory and motor truck competition, the report says: 


Testimony regarding the economic situation in W. T. L. territory 


stressed the condition of agriculture, the underlying and preponderant [| 
industry. It was contended by some state commissions and shippers — 
that agriculture had not sufficiently recovered from the postwar de- | 
pression to warrant the placing of additional transportation burdens 7 
upon it, while respondents and the security holders’ committee con- 
tended that the territory was able to pay not only increased class rates 7 
but such other increases as might be necessary to bring up respond- |) 
ents’ rates of return to the point contemplated by the act. Et 

The broader phase of the second contention goes beyond the issues 7 
of these proceedings. Brief comment may be made, however, on some 7 
of the evidence presented in substantiation of it. This consisted in © 


part of comparisons of census figures of per capita wealth found to 
have averaged in 1922 $3,430 in W. T. L. territory, $1,870 in the four | 


southwestern states, and $1,577 in nine southern states. Such com- 77 
parisons overlook the fact that agricultural operations are conducted [© 


on a larger scale in the first of these sections than in the other two. | 


The average farm in 1925 in the W. T. L. states consisted of 196 acres, 3 
in the southwestern states of 162 acres, and in the southern states of 7 
74 acres. a 


Taxable income per capita was also given in proof of the relative E. 


superiority of W. T. L. territory. Excluding Illinois, this figure for 7 
1923 was $157.90, compared with $106.50 in the four southwestern 7 
states, and $79.20 in the southern states. 
ferences in the scale of individual operations would account for a # 
considerable part of the spread between the figures for the respective © 
sections. ' 

Mention also was made of the increase of 51 per cent in the total | 
wealth of the W. T. L. states, 1912 to 1922. 
also inconclusive. Thus, if the figures for the other sections had been 
introduced, they would have shown a 50 per cent increase in the south- 
western states and a 96 per cent increase in the southern states. The 
increase in the general level of prices must be also taken into con- 
sideration. Ep 

Revenue ton-miles of the railroads, declared by respondents to be 7 
as good an index of the fluctuations, trend, and condition of general 
business as is available, were said to indicate a complete recovery 
from the earlier nation-wide business depression. In the case of agri- 
cultural commodities, at least, the condition of the industry can not 
be gauged by volume of shipments. Heavy outbound shipments merely 
reflect large production, which may or may not signify satisfactory | 
financial returns to the producers. 

So far as the agricultural industry of W. T. L. territory as a whole 
is concerned, the conclusion reached on the basis of all the evidence 
is that there has been considerable improvement over the conditions 
following the collapse of the prices of agricultural products in the 
latter part of 1920 and the first half of 1921. Until recovery is com- 
plete, there will be some degree or measure of depression. Other 
industries are naturally affected measurably thereby, because of the 
predominance of agriculture within W. T. L. territory; but, generally 
speaking, these other industries have not experienced the prolonge 





Here again, however, dif- © 


This line of evidence is @ 
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period of depression through which agriculture has been, and to 
some extent still is, passing. ; 
On the whole, the belief is warranted that W. T. L. territory gen- 


: erally can bear such part of the increase resulting from the class 
' rates prescribed herein as will not be shifted to others in the ordinary 
' course of business dealings. 


This is aside from the provision made 
for certain articles of commerce in subchapter K-20 by according 
rates thereon reflecting stated percentage relations to class 1 lower 
than what they would be on the full class basis. 


Motor-Truck Competition 


The record is replete with evidence of state commissions and ship- 
pers bearing upon motor truck competition with railroads in W. T. L. 
territory. These interests fear the possible detrimental, even disas- 
trous, effect upon respondents’ revenues of that competition if the 
proposed increases or any increases are permitted. They urge lower 
rates for the shorter distances in order to enable rail carriers to 
compete. This theory conflicts with that of proponents of the dual 
scale and scales with a constant rate of progression. 

The Minnesota commission excepts to the examiners’ conclusions, 
in substance embraced in the last paragraph of this subchapter, as 
contrary to the meaning and purpose of the Hoch-Smith resolution 
and of the act. The effect of competition of this new and modern 
form of transportation, claimed to have already made heavy inroads 
upon the less-carload tonnage of the rail carriers, is pressed upon us 
as worthy of serious consideration; and we are reminded of our duty 
to conserve the rail carriers’ revenues. 

Motor trucks are rapidly increasing in number and their routes 
are lengthened, especially where improved highways are available. 
In Minnesota, and prolably in other states, trucks are sometimes 
equipped with refrigerating and heating devices for the protection of 
perishable ladings. Some common carriers by motor truck have 
established warehouses for the receipt and delivery of freight in 
small lots much like railroads, but for the most part they afford a 
satisfactory pick-up and delivery service. Their rates vary, but are 
usually made with relation to, or the same as, the corresponding rail 
rates, sometimes with the addition of a pick-up charge. 

Data are not available of the volume of tonnage moved by motor 
trucks but it seems to be considerable and constantly growing; and 
gross revenues are said to be substantial. Whether or not trucks 
are merely absorbing a part or all of the normal increase in less- 
carload traffic, or are making still deeper inroads into normal rail- 
road class-rate tonnage, is not shown. The loss of less-carload ton- 
nage to trucks appears to be largely confined to hauls for distances 
up to 75 miles, but in some instances up to 100 or 150 miles. The 
record does not definitely disclose to what extent the loss of this 
short-haul less-carload traffic, the expensive character of which has 
been discussed in sub-chapter F-2 of this report and in connection 
with the terminal-cost studies, is of actual pecuniary disadvantage 
to respondents. 

Common carriers by motor truck are firmly established as a 
transportation need. There is so wide a difference between the in- 
herent nature of the services offered by motor trucks and railroads 
that in many situations no conceivable rail rate could be so low as 
to attract an appreciable volume of less-carload business adapted to 
movement by motor trucks. Truck operators have heretofore gen- 
erally adopted substantially the rail basis of rates for their charges, 
and there is no indication that they will depart from that practice if 
the rail rates are increased. 

While some consideration has been given to motor-truck com- 
petition in the scales herein prescribed, it is not within our province 
or power, or in the interest of the public, to fix rail rates unduly low 
for short hauls largely for the purpose of eliminating that competi- 
tion. Under present conditions, motor-truck competition is primarily 
the railroads’ problem, and they apparently so regard it. 


The Kansas Findings 


The findings in the report in No. 21206, Chamber of Com- 
merce of Kansas City, Mo., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., follow: 


We find that the class rates between points in the state of Kansas 
and Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo.,; and Omaha, Neb., are; and for 
the future will be, unreasonable to the extent that they exceed rates 
according to the bases prescribed in the Western Trunk-line case. 

We further find that the circumstances and conditions surrounding 
the intrastate transportation of the traffic herein considered between 
points in Kansas are substantially similar to those surrounding the 
interstate transportation of like traffic between points in Kansas and 
the complaining localities in Missouri and Nebraska. 

We further find that the intrastate class rates in Kansas applied 
to the transportation of traffic of the same nature as that which moves 
on class rates between Kansas and the complaining localities in Mis- 
souri and Nebraska are, and for the future will be, unduly prejudicial 
to the complaining shippers and localities and unduly preferential of 
shippers and localities in Kansas, and that the Kansas rates described 
cause unjust discrimination against interstaté commerce, to the extent 
that they are, or may be, less than the bases of class rates prescribed 
in the Western Trunk-line case. 

The foregoing findings are without prejudice to the right of the 
authorities of the State of Kansas, or any other party in interest, to 
apply in the proper manner for a modification of our findings and 
order as to any specific rates and charges on the ground that they 
are not related to the interstate rates and charges in such a way as 
to contravene the provisions of the interstate commerce act. 

While mileage scales are provided for specific rates are 
prescribed in both cases to such an extent that, seemingly, 
tariff publishing agents will have a relatively simple task in 
preparing the schedules to carry the decisions into effect. One 
result of the prescription of specific rates is to create groups. 
The specific rates are between what are called key points. In 
that respect the two decisions resemble the Commission’s work 
in the southern case probably more than in the southwestern 
case, 

__It is considered probable that the tariff publishing agents 
will use the mileage scales between key points and avoid fourth 
section departures by blanketing the maximum mileage rate 
allowable between key points. Thereby groups will be formed 
because strict mileage, as a rule, is not applied between key 
points. 


Separate Views in Western Case 
Commissioner Woodlock, concurring in part, said he was 
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not sure that the Commission had performed its duty of pre- 
scribing a level of reasonable maximum class rates. He pointed 
out that this was primarily a revenue case, the purpose of 
which was to supply the deficiency of the western trunk line 
carriers in the matter of a net railway operating income. Con- 
currently, he said, it was also a case of bringing comparative 
chaos into comparative order. He concurred in what had been 
done toward supplying ‘the deficiency in revenue and of bring- 
ing some order out of the chaotic conditions in western trunk 
line territory. 

But, he said there was a feature of the case which im- 
peratively demanded attention, namely, the intrastate rates. 
He’ said he was a strong believer in local self-government as 
opposed to centralization of power. 

“We do not, however, include in our theory of local self- 
government the notion that one state may set up protective 
tariff barriers against other states,” he continued. “Railroad 
transportation being in fact what it is in this country and the 
law being what it is, it is no more proper for a state to estab- 
lish protective rate structures than it is for a state to establish 
protective tariffs. It is imparatively necessary, therefore, if 
effect is to be given to the law in connection with the conclu- 
sions in the instant case, that intrastate rates generally through- 
out the territory here concerned shall be promptly adjusted to 
a reasonable conformance with the interstate rates.” 

Commissioner Brainerd, concurring in part, pointed out 
that division of the western trunk line territory into three zones 
and the prescription of rates for each zone, caused levels of 
125, 140 and 150 per cent of the level in Illinois territory. The 
use of three zones, he said, was justified, if at all, on account 
of the necessity of stepping up the level of the rates in Illinois 
territory to meet the high level in the southwest. In addition 
he pointed out the disparities in the percentage of the fifth 
class rates in the southwest and in western trunk line terri- 
tories, tending, as he said, to create serious discriminations at 
the northern border of the southwestern territory. After point- 
ing out other instances where there would not be a smooth 
meshing of the rate structures he said he could not concur in 
a rate relation, which, on its face, would inflict upon the south- 
western territory a discrimination which he said he could not 
but regard as a violation of the fundamental principles of the 
interstate commerce act. 

Commissioner Porter said he dissented from the findings 
of the majority because he could not go with any level of rates 
in western trunk line territory zone 1, which, based on the 
average first class rates, approximated 125 per cent of the level 
of the rates in central territory. The adjustment prescribed, 
he suggested, was contrary to the spirit of the Hoch-Smith 
resolution, contrary to the provisions of section 3 (1) of the 
interstate commerce act, and contrary to the best interests of 
the public. 

Eastern Class Rate Case 


The decision in the eastern case destroys the so-called 
McGraham percentage system of stating rates between trunk 
line and central freight association territories and the port 
differential adjustment, two things that have had long sanction 
and around which many fights have raged. It also brings the 
rates in central territory to a higher level and cuts off some 
of the high points in trunk line territory. It continues zone C 
in Michigan, leaves New England a higher rated territory as 
at present, specifically recognizes the higher level of rates in 
northern New York and southwestern Virginia and southern 
West Virginia. 

It was found impossible to harmonize the rate land marks 
in official territory. Proposals to continue the port differential 
system brought demands for preservation of relationships at 
the western termini of trunk line territory and points in east- 
ern central freight association territory. The report points 
out that the carriers, while favoring the use of scales in both 
trunk line and central territories, were unable to present scales 
that could be made to match the relationships the preservation 
of which was suggested. 


In Examiner Hosmer’s proposed report the infirmities of 
the proposals of the carriers was pointed out, including the 
fact that they could not be made to provide justifiable rates, for 
instance, between points in Pennsylvania and New York on the 
one hand and points in Ohio on the other. That report, there- 
fore, suggested the making of a mileage adjustment tempered 
with such effects as would be produced by the prescription of 
specific key point rates, as an alternative. ‘ 

The alternative was adopted in the report written by Com- 
missioner Eastman. A scale was prescribed for use in making 
rates, the chief application of which will be between the key 
points. On account of the mismatched character of the local 
rates in trunk line and central territories and the necessity for 
making overhead rates between the Atlantic seaboard cities 
and Chicago that would fit into the harmonized local rates, it 
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was necessary to increase the overhead rates which would have 
been seriously reduced if the central territory scale had been 
extended for use in making the overhead rates and seriously 
increased to match some of the adjustments in trunk line ter- 
ritory. The carriers suggested a first class New York-Chicago 
rate of 161 cents in place of the 142 cent rate. The Commission 
prescribed a rate of 152 cents. 

While there will be groups in official territory even as there 
will be groups in western trunk line territory, the enormous 
Baltimore group, for instance, will be broken up. It extends 
from Baltimore, Md., to northwestern Pennsylvania. The key 
point rates prescribed cover mostly interterritorial movements 
between central territory on the one hand and trunk line and 
New England territories on the other, as indicated by the 
sample key rates contained in the Commission’s statement for 
the press. 

Agricultural Product Rates 


In one of the nineteen formal findings made in the eastern 
case agricultural products are specifically mentioned as being 
entitled to the benefits of reductions in the class rates wher- 
ever the rate changes indicate cuts. But the same finding says 
“that fresh domestic fruits and vegetables, and hay, moving on 
class rates in official territory, are affected by depression; that 
no increase in the rates on these commodities would be justified 
from the evidence on this record; and that dairy products, in- 
cluding oleomargarine, should be excepted from the application 
of the rates prescribed in this proceeding, pending disposition 
of the complaint in No. 16750, National Poultry, Butter & Egg 
Association vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al.” 

Shippers and others interested in agricultural products, 
the report said, all relied strongly upon the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion as barring any increase in rates thereon through a class 
rate revision. In general, the report said, the evidence as to 
agricultural products showed that the farmers in the east, like 
those throughout the United States, had felt the pinch of in- 
creased cost of production due to advancing wages, prices, and 
taxes, scarcity of farm labor and mounting interest charges, 
reflecting also to a considerable extent the inflation of land 
values which took place in 1920 and preceding years. 

“Strictly speaking,” said Commissioner Eastman, ‘the ques- 
tion whether there should be an increase in the rates on agri- 
cultural products is not an issue in this proceeding The pur- 
pose of the proceeding is only to fix a proper class rate level 
within official territory and not to determine what the ratings 
or rates should be on any particular commodity or group of 
commodities. However, the evidence of record with respect 
to these agricultural products is comprehensive, and both ship- 
pers and carriers have been heard. That evidence, quite apart 
from the Hoch-Smith resolution, justifies a finding that there 
should, in general, be no increase in the rates upon these 
commodities.” 

The report provides for the inflation of rates for the cross- 
ing of New York harbor, by the addition of 30 miles to all-rail 
distances where the distance is figured over the New Haven 
and 20 miles where the distance is figured over the New York 
Central. Rates for New York and its environs are to be con- 
structed in accordance with one of the large number of ap- 
pendices. Provisions are also made for plussing actual dis- 
tances between the Philadelphia and Baltimore groups and 
points in trunk line and New England territories for distances 
greater than 80 miles, additions being 10 and 20 miles accord- 
ing to conditions prescribed in the finding. Baltimore mileages 
are to be inflated by the addition of 10 miles between the Bal- 
timore group and points in trunk’ line and New England terri- 
tories, distances to be calculated from the Camden station on 
the B. & O, the Walbrook station on the Western Maryland, 
and Canton Crossing, Mount Vernon and Union Station on the 
Pennsylvania. 


The report closely follows the general line of the report 
in the southern class rate decision in the matter of short lines 
and prescribes methods for dealing with the higher-rated parts 
of central and trunk line territories. 


The revision required by the reports in both the eastern and 
western class rate decisions is so large that it is a certainty that 
there will have to be many additional proceedings for the cor- 
rection of errors and madadjustments. Thousands of key point 
rates were specifically ordered, the supposition being that the 
points so distinguished would be in proper relation with each 
other. However, it is believed that it may become necessary for 
the Commission to change some of them. The basic scales 
shown in the reports will be of little use because of the great 
number of key point rates not exactly on the scale. For in- 
stance, the scale rate for 900 miles in the eastern case is 155 
cents. Yet the key point rate between New York and Chicago, 
a distance of 912 miles, is only 152 cents. The present rate is 
142 cents. 

Use of the key point system, it is believed, means that each 
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key point will be the center of a group to which the key point 
rate, not the distance scale rate, will apply. 

Interterritorial key point rates are also prescribed so that, 
while in name the rates will be based on mileage scales, in fact 
they will be based on the Key points, with the basic scales hay. 
ing use only to a limited extent. The structure that is to be 
displaced in eastern trunk line and central freight association 
territories is a key point system, with the McGraham scale use 
only to a limited extent, the governing rate being that of 14) 
cents between New York and Chicago. The groups in centra] 
territory used in connection with the 142 cent rate were create 
by saying that such and such places were 70 per cent of the dis.) 
tance between New York and Chicago and therefore should take) 

70 per cent of the 142 cent rate. Under the new system the) that 
groups will be created by the flattening of rates at destination) dissa 
between the key points so that no place between two key points) West 
will exceed the more distant key point rate. The basic scaljy 2 th 
in western trunk line is a percentage under the basic south. them 
western scale, the scale for the highest rated western trunk line), Whe? 
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zone being the same as the southwestern scale. The basic) 75¢Y 
eastern or official classification scale represents the ten) the 1 
cents a hundred increase in the governing key point the ¢ 
rate of 152 cents between New York and Chicago. It) : 
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does not even make a bow of acknowledgment to the port dif} 
ferential and McGraham scale adjustments, which grew up asa} 
result of the fights among the ports and fights among the trunk 
lines when the latter began acquiring railroads west of the} 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh line, the original western termini of easten[ 
trunk lines. That fighting among the trunk lines having central} 
territory subsidiaries or affiliated railroads resulted in the lowest! 
level of rates in the country. That level was raised by the s0- 
called Disque scale for central freight association territory andy 
its extension into a part of Illinois territory. 

Trunk line territory, for the first time in its life, is to have 
a semblance of uniformity as a result of the eastern case deci- 
sion. Its class rate structure has been a Topsy affair, resulting 
largely from the competition between the Pennsylvania and the! 
New York Central. The latter’s rates were influenced, materially,! 
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by the competition of the New York barge canal and the Great) “+ 
Lakes water-and-rail routes. Until 
Southwestern Case Reopened > until 
The first of the additional proceedings expected to follow the!) twee 
decisions was initiated the day the Commission gave them out | math 
On that day it announced the reopening of No. 13535, Consolidated! oe 
Southwestern Cases, for further hearing, at such times ani) agg 
places as it might hereafter designate, “‘on the question of law” the } 
ful first class all-rail rates, and of all-rail rates, lawfully relatei7 —_ 
thereto, for application between points within the southwesi7 aa 
and within Texas and Oklahoma differential territories, and be) band 
tween said respective points, and between all of said points, ony - 
the one hand, and points in defined territories, on the other hand," el 
as said several territories and gateways are defined and desig: per « 
nated in the report aforesaid (Consolidated Southwestern Cases)|7 addit 
and in supplemental reports of the Commission subsequent | ten 
made and filed in said proceedings.” 
The order reopening the southwestern cases said that thee indic 
reopening was made “upon consideration of the recent revision Son 
of the rates within and to and from western trunk line territory” the f 
in docket No. 17000, part 2.” The fact that the revision made) The - 
in western trunk line territory would not mesh with the south): . * 
western adjustment was set forth, in particular, in the separat?|, York 
views of Commissioners Brainerd and Porter in the western case | pce 
Correction Notice > and 
The Commission has issued the following “correction n0) mint 
tice,’ which is published for the benefit of those who have the rag 
complete texts of the decisions in the eastern and western Cases i B perc 
Docket No. 15879, Eastern Class Rate Investigation, 164 I. C. ch fee 
314. The 9th finding on page 314 should be amended to read 4% Cons} 
follows: made 
9. That maximum reasonable class rates for application bet weelll th 
points in zone C in Michigan and other points in central territory ou; 
will be rates set forth in Appendix E plus arbitraries shown ing 
Appendix F. 
Docket No. 17000, Rate Structure Investigation, Part 2, West 
ern Trunk-Line Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1. The last line of Are 
pendix H on page 249 should read as follows: e ’ 
75 miles and over 70 miles 51, 59, 66, 72, 8, j man 
The last line of Section 4, Appendix Z, be column, page 27).— 
should read as follows: > Ame 
Grand Island, Neb., 193, 207, 205. Be 1569: 
Section 4, Appendix I, second column, page 277, should read a 1. ¢. 
follows: = M 
Pare 205 218 2h art 


Moberly, Mo. ....... 128 147 147 Newport, Neb. 


Mobridge, S. D...... 224 238 235 New Rockford, N. D.220 233 2! The 
New Hampton, Ia....138 153 149 Norfolk, Neb......... 191 204 200% port 
. prejt 

Effective Date thes: 

While the Commission has set November 1 as the day op Were 
which it expects the new class rates shall become effectivé “pe 
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’ well-informed men, as a rule, believe a miracle will be achieved 


if they are established on that day. Thousands of men, it is 
pelieved, will examine every detail and make representations 


"to the Commission about the things they find, which, in their 


judgment, are not as they should be. As indicating the inten- 


sive character of the study that will be given the decisions, it 
"may be mentioned that the Government Printing Office’s supply 


of the decisions was exhausted by July 10. Applicants were 


i) told on that day that there would probably be no more copies 
S available short of two weeks from that date. 


Reports as to the reactions of the traffic officials of the 
railroads, personal and unofficial, of course, were to the effect 
that the eastern railroads, on the whole, were not seriously 
dissatisfied, while some were really pleased with the outcome. 


- Western traffic men were represented as believing the decision 


in their case fell far short of that which should have been given 


"them in an effort to afford them an opportunity to come some- 


where near to achieving the income contemplated by the law. 
They were represented as being extremely doubtful whether 
the net financial effect would be as favorable as indicated in 


+ the Commission’s memorandum for the press. 


However, there was a general recognition of the fact that 


‘much more study than had been given would have to be ac- 


corded the decisions before definite conclusions could be an- 
nounced. 
Estimates as to the net financial effect of the decision in 


the eastern case range from about $20,000,000 to $40,000,000. 


The estimate of $25,000,000 is based upon rough figures made 
by taking the net effect of the revenue test made by the car- 
riers when they applied the rates proposed by Examiner Hosmer 
to the traffic that had moved on selected days supposed to be 
typical of their traffic in the year preceding the test, and then 


‘deflating that result so as to show the effect- of the cuts the 
> Commission made in the Hosmer proposed rates. 


The making of estimates, however, is an exceedingly com- 
plicated operation because the new rates are not mileage dis- 
tance rates except to a small extent. About 3,000 key point 
rates are specifically ordered in the eastern case. Therefore 
it is almost a waste of time to apply the scales to mileages. 


) Until the tariffs have been worked out under the rules and 
\ until the amount of each class of traffic that has moved be- 


inde 


is between four and five per cent. 
) York and Chicago has been cut from 56.5 to 53 cents a hundred 
» pounds and sixth has been reduced from 47.5 to 42 cents. 


/ tween the key points has been ascertained, there can be no 


ut. 
ted 


mathematical statement as to the amount of the increased 
revenue that would have been acquired had the new rates been 
applied to the traffic that did move in a specified period in 


: the past. 


One of the easiest errors into which one could fall would 


, | be to assume that because the first class rate between New 
> York and Chicago had been increased from 142 to 152 cents a 
) hundred pounds, or an infinitesimal fraction more than seven 
+ per cent, it would do for easy figuring to inflate the gross 


income of the eastern carriers for 1929, $2,170,005,642 by seven 
per cent and that the result would be an approximation of the 


» addition that might be expected in the first year of the applica- 
) tion of the new rates. 


But the lameness of such an operation, it is believed, is 


) indicated by the fact that the fifth and sixth class rates between 
» New York and Chicago have been materially reduced, while 
> the fifth class in central territory has been materially increased. 


The increase in fifth class in central territory, roughly estimated, 
Fifth class between New 


Fifth 


Sand sixth classes carry heavy tonnages. 
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But even so, the effect of the flattening of the rates by 


} reason of the prescription of key point rates cannot be brought 


into the problem one could set up for solution based on the 


') percentage increases and decreases in fifth and sixth class rates 
) alone. 


There are so many other factors that will have to be 
Considered in the detailed studies that are expected to be 
made that the estimates are not much more than guesses, al- 
though based on some almost definitely established facts. 


LIME SCALE REVISED 


The Commission in a report written by Commissioner East- 
man on further hearing, in No. 19943 (Sub No. 1), North 
American Cement Corporation vs. A. & R. et al., opinion No. 
15692, 163 I. C. C. 701-15, has revised the former report, 153 
I. C. C. 431, as to rates on lime and ground limestone, from 
Martinsburg and Berkeley, W. Va., to destinations in Virginia. 
he former report was made by division 4. In that former re- 
port the division found the rates unreasonable and unduly 
Prejudicial and preferential in their relation to the rates on 





) these commodities, applicable intrastate within Virginia which 


were the result of orders of the Virginia commission. The 


| So-called southern lime scales, found justified by division 1 in 
: Lime between Southern Points, 129 I. C. C. 635, were pre- 
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scribed for application from the West Virginia points and also 
within Virginia. For limestone the scale established by divi- 
sion 3 on asphaltic limestone in Colbert Limerock Asphalt Co. 
vs. A. C. R. R. Co., 129 I. C. C. 177, was prescribed. 

According to Mr. Eastman the evidence at the further hear- 
ing related chiefly to two questions: Is the present relation 
between the interstate and intrastate rates on ground lime- 
stone unduly prejudicial and preferential as alleged by the 
complainant and, what level of rates should be prescribed to 
remove the prejudice and preference as may be found to exist? 
Mr. Eastman said that upon consideration of the additional 
evidence the Commission had concluded that the scale origin- 
ally prescribed by division 4 was somewhat too high; and that 
to harmonize with the southern lime scales, joint-line arbitraries 
should be limited to rates for 100 miles and less. 

The Commission found that the rates on ground limestone 
from Martinsburg and Berkeley to points in Virginia were and 
for the future would be unjust and unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded or might exceed rates made by the use of a 
scale carried in an appendix not here reproduced. It further 
found that the complainant was unduly prejudiced and that its 
competitors at Ripplemead, Riverton, Strasburg, Staunton, 
Eagle Mountain, Indian Rock, Strasburg Junction, Barber, Rocky 
Point, Austinville, Alco, Marion, and Pontmour were unduly 
preferred by the present relation between the rates on ground 
limestone from Martinsburg and Berkeley, on the one hand, to 
New Market, Va., and all points in Virginia north thereof on 
the Harrisonburg branch of the Southern, the Shenandoah dis- 
trict of the B. & O., the Cumberland Valley division of the 
Pennsylvania, and the Washington & Old Dominion; to Shenan- 
doah, Va., and all points north thereof on the Shenandoah divi- 
sion of the N. & W.; Rapidan, Va., and all points north thereof 
on the Washington division of the Southern; and to all points 
on defendants’ lines in Virginia east of and including Beaver 
Dam, Lee, Burkeville, Kenbridge, and La Crosse, to the extent 
that the rates from the Virginia producing points before named 
to such destinations were less than those which would result 
from the application of the scale hereinbefore mentioned. The 
Commission found that that scale would be reasonable for intra- 
state application within Virginia to the extent necessary to re- 
move the undue prejudice and preference herein found. 

The Commission further found that the rates on lime from 
Martinsburg and Berkeley to points in Virginia were and for 
the future would be unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded or may exceed the rates on lime set forth in an appendix 
affirming the former findings of division 4. It further found 
that the present rates on lime from Martinsburg and Berkeley 
to points in Virginia and their relation to rates from Ripple- 
mead, Strasburg, Strasburg Junction, Riverton, Staunton, Eagle 
Mountain, Indian Rock, Barber, Rocky Point, Austinville, Alco, 
Marion, and Pontmour to the same destinations were unduly 
prejudicial to the complainant and unduly preferential of its 
competitors at the Virginia producing points before named, and 
that the present intrastate rates on lime in Virginia caused 
unjust discrimination against interstate commerce. 

The lime scale is based on minima of 30,000 pounds and 
50,000 pounds. The scale based on a 30,000 pound minimum 
begins with a rate of 70 cents a ton for a 5 mile single line 
haul and 80 cents for a joint line haul. The 10 cents a ton 
addition for a joint line haul continues up to a distance of 70 
miles at which point the single line rate is 210 cents and the 
joint line rate, 220 cents. Beyond 70 miles there is an addition 
of 10 cents a ton for each 20 mile block up to 280 miles at 
which distance the rate is 330 cents. The scale continues be- 
yond that point with the addition of 10 cents for each 40 mile 
block up to 520 miles-at which the rate is 390 cents. 

The 50,000 pound scale begins with a rate of 56 cents for 
a single line haul of 5 miles and 64 cents for a joint line haul 
of equal length. The joint line haul rates continue up to dis- 
tances not exceeding 70 miles at which distance the single line 
rate is 168 cents and the joint line rate 176 cents. At 100 miles 
the rate is 184 cents; at 200 miles it is 232 cents; at 400 it is 288 
cents, and at 520, the maximum distance, it is 312 cents. 

The scale on ground limestone, based on a minimum 60,000 
pounds, begins with a rate of 65 cents a ton for a single line 
haul of 20 miles or less with 10 cents added for the joint line 
haul. That addition for joint line hauls continues up to 100 
miles. At that distance the single line haul rate is 130 cents 
and the joint line rate 135 cents; at 200 miles the rate is 160 
cents; at 300 it is 185 cents, and at 400 miles, the maximum 
distance, it is 210 cents. . 

Commissioner Woodlock dissented. 


AUTOMOBILES AND RULE 34 


Loading requirements of Rule 34 of the consolidated and 
three territorial classifications have been found not unreason- 
able by the Commission on further hearing in No. 14685, Dallas 
Transfer Co. vs. Southern Pacific et al. The case was appealed 
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from division’4. That division, in two reports, 91 I. C. C. 73, 
and 115 I. C. C. 658, found the charges collected on a shipment 
of automobiles from Dallas, Tex., to Los Angeles, Calif., as- 
sessed under the two-for-one provision of Rule 34, unreason- 
able and awarded reparation. It further said that similar ship- 
ments in the future should be subject to the minimum fixed 
for a car of the length ordered, without reference to the lading 
in the cars furnished, for the convenience of the carrier, in lieu 
of the car of the length ordered, provided only that the ship- 
ment could have been loaded in the single car ordered. 

This complaint grew out of the fact that the carrier at 
Dallas could not furnish a 50-foot car which had been ordered, 
within the time allowed by the rules, for the transportation of 
four automobiles to Los Angeles. Instead two 40-foot cars were 
provided. The complainant loaded two automobiles into each 
car. One car carried a weight of 7,250 pounds and the other, 
5,885 pounds. Charges were assessed at the minimum of 10,000 
pounds in the more heavily loaded car and on tHe actual 
weight in the second car. The result was that the shipper paid 
$137.50 more than it would have paid had a 50-foot car been 
furnished. ~ 

In this report the Commission reverses the former findings 
and dismisses the complaint. Complainant contended, and divi- 
sion 4 so found, that the charges were unreasonable for the 
reason hereinbefore set forth. 

According to the report on further hearing the sole ques- 
tion was as to whether the regulations under Rule 34 were 
unreasonable. The pertinent parts of the rule follow: 


If the carrier has been unable or finds that it will be unable 
within six days * * * to furnish car of the length ordered * * * 
and furnishes two shorter cars * * * one of the cars, the longer 
of the two if of different lengths * * *, shall be charged at actual 
or estimated weight, subject to the minimum weight fixed for such 
cars and the remainder of the shipment loaded in or on the other 
car shall be charged at actual or estimated weight and carload rate, 
but in no case shall the total weight charged for the two cars be 
less than the minimum weight fixed for the car ordered. 


This report says that the complainant could have loaded 
three automobiles in the first car but that it assumed it did 
not have to load the first car to its capacity, believing itself to 
be free to load in the two cars in any manner it saw fit. 

“It is to be noted,” says the report, “that defendant’s fail- 
ure to furnish a 50-foot car was not the proximate cause of the 
excess freight charges complained of. They resulted rather 
from complainant’s failure to observe the regulations surround- 
ing the loading of the two cars furnished.” 

In order to have loaded four automobiles in a 50-foot car, 
the Commission says, the complainant would have had to tilt 
one of them. The same thing, it said, would have had to have 
been done to comply with the requirements of the rule when 
two 40-foot cars were ordered. Skilled labor would have been 
required to do that. By rolling the four automobiles into two 
cars, the complainant was put to the minimum of expense. As 
to why the rule sought by the complainant would be objection- 
able, the Commission said: 


Complainant contends that it was justified in loading the auto- 
mobiles indiscriminately in the two cars, using all the space in 
both, and states that in seeking to have the rule modified to give 
it that right in the future it is only asking to be placed in the same 
position that it would have been in had its order for a 50-foot car 
been complied with. But it is plain that this contention, if sus- 
tained, would permit complainant to profit by the substitution, and 


that the modified rule prayed for would operate to give the shipper - 


who is furnished with two shorter cars in lieu of a long car ordered 
a substantial advantage, not only over the shipper whose order for 
a long car is filled, but also over shippers of ‘‘overflow” freight sub- 
ject to Rule 24. A shipper of automobiles fortunate enough to obtain 
two cars instead of one would not need to tilt any of the machines 
in the ends of the car, but could simply roll them into the ear 
and block them in place. A shipper of package freight would not 
need to tier the packages, but could floorload over the two cars. 
With such a rule in effect, one intending to ship Rule 34 freight 
in an amount requiring either one long car or two shorter cars, 
if time were not an important element as to that particular ship- 
ment, would postpone placing an order for a car of the particular 
length needed until such time as he had reason to believe that the 
order could not be filled. If the shipper had a choice between initial 
carriers, the carrier which could most clearly foresee its inability to 
furnish, or which would promise not to furnish a car of the 
length ‘‘ordered’’ would obtain the business. The opportunities for 
unlawful collusion between carriers’ agents and shippers, and for 
unfair and unequal treatment of shippers, are obvious. 

The claim is made, and not disproved by the evidence, that the 
surplus space in the second car is not generally used by defendants 
for loading freight belonging to other shippers. But mere non-use 
by defendants would not be a sufficient reason for vesting the right 
to this surplus space in complainant, and others similarly situated, 
even were it not for the direct discrimination which would thereby 
result against those whose order for a single long car is filled. 


Chairman McManamy, with whom Commissioner Meyer 
agreed, dissented. The two shorter cars, said he, were fur- 
nished wholly for the carrier’s convenience because it was not 
otherwise able to comply with the shipper’s reasonable request 
for transportation. Continuing, the dissent said: 


When, because of carrier’s disability, two shorter cars are fur- 
nished in lieu of the car ordered, the shipper should have the use 
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of them to be loaded in the way that best suits the commodity he 
desires to ship. To penalize him by imposing unnecessary loading 
restrictions, in effect, punishes the shipper for carrier’s disability, 
therefore, is an unreasonable requirement. The decision of division 
4 should be affirmed. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Fertilizer 

No. 21462, Buhner Fertilizer Co. et al vs. A. C. & Y. et al, 
and four sub-numbers thereunder, Smith Agricultural Chemica] 
Co. et al. vs. Same, Swift and Co. vs. Same, Amour Fertilizer 
Works vs. Ahnapee & Western, and Darling & Co. vs. A. C. & 
Y. et al.; No. 21826, American Agricultural Chemical Co. et al. 
vs. A. C. & Y., and a sub-number thereunder, Welch Chemical 
Co. vs. Same. By Examiner A. E. Later. Dismissal proposed, 
Rates, fertilizer, points in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois and Louis. 
ville, Ky., and Buffalo, N. Y., to destinations in central territory, 
not unreasonable prior to October 5, 1929. The complainants 
sought reparation on shipments moving in the statutory period 
prior to the filing of the complaints and shipments moving dur. 
ing their pendency. 

Rolled Wire Glass 

No. 22878, Raphael Glass Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. By 
Examiner Herbert P. Haley. Rate; rolled wire glass, Sergeant, 
Pa., to Los Angeles, Calif., unreasonable to the extent it ex. 
ceeded $2.50. Reparation of $53.69 proposed. 

Wrapping Paper Lighterage 

No. 23050, Schorsch & Co. et al. vs. New Haven et al. By 
Examiner Arnold C. Hansen. Lighterage and switching charges, 
Bush Docks, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Harlem River Terminal, N. Y, 
carloads of wrapping paper originating in Washington and 
Oregon and moved by steamship line, to Brooklyn, inapplicable, 
Applicable rate 12 cents a hundred pounds. Reparation pro- 
posed. 

Phosphate Rock 

No. 22873, Georgia Southern Freight Bureau for the Home 
Guano Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By Examiner E. L. Valentine. 
Dismissal proposed. Rate, phosphate rock, other than ground, 
Bartow and other points in Florida to Dothan, Ala., not unrea- 
sonable, or otherwise unlawful. 

Metal Columns 
No. 23113, Union Metal Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & R. et al. 


By Examiner Morris H. Konigsberg. Dismissal proposed. Rates P 


and ratings, metal columns, carloads and less-than-carloads, 

Canton, O., to destinations in official, southern and western 

classification territory, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Glass Bottles and Jars 

No. 22786, Liberty Glass Co. et al. vs. A. & W. P. et al. 

By Examiner T. Naftalin. Rates, glass bottles and jars, car- 

loads, Okmulgee, Poteau, and Sapulpa, Okla., to destinations in 






























































Alabama and Georgia, unreasonable to the extent that the > 


factor beyond Memphis, Tenn., exceeded the contemporaneous 
fifth class rate from that point to destination. Reparation pro- 
posed. 

Apples and Bulk Cabbage 


No. 23029, Welch Flour & Produce Co. vs. New York Cen- 
tral et al. By Examiner Leland F. James. 
ment each, apples and bulk cabbage, Barker and Crocketts, N. 


Y., respectively, to Welch, W. Va., misrouted by the New York i 


Central. Reparation of $145.92 proposed on account of mis- 
routing. 


Excelsior 
No. 22972, Boston Excelsior Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By Ex- 
aminer Arnold C. Hansen. Dismissal proposed. Rates, excel- 
sior, Petersburg, Va., to points in Delaware, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania, not unreasonable or oth- 
erwise unlawful. 
Vegetable Reparation 


No. 17923, Boyle American Potato Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe 
et al., on further hearing. By Examiner Harold M. Brown. 
Reparation proposed on potatoes, cabbage, turnips and toma- 
toes, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Arkansas origin points 
to destinations in Oklahoma and Texas made after May 1, 1926, 
the date of the original hearing; and amount of reparation de- 
termined upon all shipments made after December 31, 1923. 
Original report, 153 I. C. C. 489. Brown said complainants were 
entitled to reparation of $16,250.06, apportioned among the com- 
plainants as follows: The Schenecker Produce Co., $577.43; 
the Harlan-Elzey-Randall Co., $297.12; the Texas Produce Co., 
$1,474.69; A. Jackson & Co., $51.35; the Jobbers’ Supply Co., 
$172.17; Weyl-Zuckerman & Co., $3,336.72; the Boyle Commis- 
sion Co., and its successor, the Boyle American Produce Co., 
$10,340.58. 

Cotton Bale Bagging and Bale Ties 


No. 21454, Otis Gin & Warehouse Co. et al. vs. A. & V. et 


al. Amended report by Examiner T. Naftalin. Rates, destina- 


One carload ship- f 
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tions in New Mexico, hemp or jute cotton bale bagging and 
jron or steel cotton-bale ties, straight or mixed carloads, from 
Galveston and Houston, Tex., not unreasonable prior to July 
5, 1929, and on iron or steel cotton-bale ties, carloads, from 
Atlanta, Ga., not unreasonable prior to July 14, 1928. Recom- 
mend that the Commission should find rates, from Galveston 
and Houston, on and after July 5, 1929, were and are unreason- 
able to the extent they exceeded or may exceed 27.5 per cent 
of the southwestern distance scale of first class rates and dif- 
ferentials; and from Atlanta, via New Orleans, on and after 
July 14, 1928, were and are unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded or may exceed 27.5 per cent of the scale in Appendix 
18, or 27.5 per cent of the scale of through all-rail first class 
rates between points in defined territories and points in the 
southwest set forth in Appendix 17, whichever is lower, subject 
to the minimum weights and method of computation therein 
set forth, destinations herein being considered as within dif- 
ferential territory. Reparation and new rates proposed. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC UNIFICATION 


Subject to its additional approval of a supplemental plan 
providing for acquisition and operation of short lines allocated 
to System No. 18, Missouri Pacific, as connect with the Mis- 
souri Pacific or its subsidiaries involved in this proceeding, the 
Commission, in Finance No. 7470, Missouri Pacific unification, 
has authorized the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company to acquire 
control by lease of a number of its subsidiaries. The Com- 
mission said the record would be held open for the submission 
of the supplemental plan and that no order would be entered 
at the present time. 

The properties to be acquired are the New Orleans, Texas 
& Mexico Railway Company, the International-Great Northern 
Railroad Company, the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Railway 
Company, the Orange & Northwestern Railroad Company, the 
New Iberia & Northern Railroad Company, the Iberia, St. Mary 
& Eastern Railroad Company, the Houston & Brazos Valley 
Railway Company, the San Benito & Rio Grande Valley Rail- 
way Company, the San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf Railroad Com- 
pany, the Sugar Land Railway Company, the Rio Grande City 
Railway Company, the Asherton & Gulf Railway Company, 
the Asphalt Belt Railway Company, the San Antonio Southern 
Railway Company, the Austin Dam & Suburban Railway Com- 
pany, the Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Railway Company, 
the Houston North Shore Railway Company, the Natchez & 
Southern Railway Company, the Natchez & Louisiana Railway 
Transfer Company, the New Orleans & Lower Coast Railroad 
Company, the Fort Smith Suburban Railway Company, and the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Corporation in Nebraska. 

“All the corporations, control of whose lines under lease is 
herein sought,” said: the Commission, “are now controlled by 
the applicant, directly or indirectly, through stock ownership, 
and all the properties of the applicant and of those corpora- 
tions are now operated under a common management and con- 
trol and as a single system of railroads. It is necessary, how- 
ever, for each carrier to operate its own railroad, to keep its 
accounts separately, and to make separate annual and other 
reports to us and to the commission or other proper state 
authority of each state in which it operates. All this involves 
large expense, much of which, the applicant. believes, is un- 
hecessary and could be avoided through the operation by the 
applicant of all the properties of the several companies men- 
tioned. It therefore proposes to lease from those companies 
all their railroad properties and to operate them with its own 
properties as a unit, to the end that economies in operation 
may be effected and that operating conditions and service may 
be improved in the public interest.” 

The Commission said the total annual savings to be effected 
from the proposed unification were placed at a minimum of 
$1,000,000, in addition to other economies that could not be 
estimated in dollars. 


Interveners 


The Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine Railway Company 
and other short lines hereinafter mentioned intervened in oppo- 
sition to the application or to present their claims to be taken 
into the applicant’s system. The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
road Company, the Kansas City Southern Railway Company, 
with its subsidiary, the Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway Com- 
pany, and the Trinity & Brazos Valley Railway Company, in- 
tervened with the object of protecting their interests in the 
maintenance of the through routes which those lines have with 
the applicant or its subsidiaries. An owner of bonds of the 
Cape Girardeau Northern Railway Company intervened for the 
protection of his interests. Two interventions were filed in 
behalf of minority stockholders of the New Orleans, Texas & 
Mexico Railway Company. Anderson county, Texas, the city 
of Palestine, Tex., and certain citizens of that county and city, 
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intervened in opposition to the granting of the application. 
The Board of Trade and the Chamber of Commerce of Kansas 
City, Mo., intervened for the protection of the interests of their 
members and the city in the maintenance of through routes 


via the lines of the applicant and its subsidiaries. The state 
of Texas intervened by its attorney-general in opposition to 
the granting of the application in so far as it is in contraven- 
tion of the constitution and statutes of that state. 

“The applicant represents,’ said the Commission, “that, if 
the control herein sought be granted, single-line service will be 
substituted for joint-line service between points on the Mis- 
souri River, including Omaha, Atchison and Kansas City, and 
points in Texas and Louisiana; also between Mississippi River 
crossings, such as Natchez, Memphis, and St. Louis, and points 
in Louisiana and Texas. All settlements for traffic interchange 
would be eliminated and complicated records of car movements 
would be obviated. The unification, it is asserted, would result 
in improvement in service to the public, through the better 
distribution of power over the entire system; through the more 
rapid transportation and delivery of traffic; through a better 
distribution of car supply and the accumulation of power and 
cars for seasonal movements to meet peak requirements in 
various parts of the country; through the giving of information 
to shippers concerning the movement and location of their 
traffic at different times, enabling shippers of perishable freight 
to take advantage of diversion privileges, often of great impor- 
tance; through the extension of coordinated agricultural dairy- 
ing, and marketing departments over the entire system; and 
through the ability to give quick and definite information to 
shippers and travelers on any part of the system concerning 
rates and conditions of traffic, thus eliminating delays now 
necessitated by one corporation having to call upon another for 
information.” 

Effect of State Law, Etc. 


The Commission disposed of a contention of the state of 
Texas that the proposed lease was in violation of the constitu- 
tion and laws of Texas by saying, among other things, that “we 
have uniformly rejected the contention that powers expressly 
conferred on us under the interstate commerce law are re- 
stricted by state laws or constitutions.” 

The protest of the city of Palestine, Anderson county, and 
certain residents thereof, sought to preserve the rights claimed 
by them in litigation instituted to prevent the International & 
Great Northern from removing its general offices, machine 
shops, etc., from Palestine to Houston or some other point. 
The suit was based on the grounds that Anderson county had 
contracted with the Houston & Great Northern, of which the 
International is the successor in title, to construct its road into 
Palestine and to maintain perpetually its general offices, ma- 
chine shops and roundhouses in that city in consideration of 
a bond issue of $150,000 voted by the citizens of Anderson 
county, which bonds were issued and delivered to the railroad 
company. The Texas courts upheld the contract and the judg- 
ment of the Court of Civil Appeals was affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in International & Great Northern 
vs. Anderson County et al., 246 U. S. 424 (38 S. Ct. Rep. 370). 
Continuing, the Commission said: 


Whether the transportation act invalidates all the provisions 
of the contract of the city of Palestine and Anderson county with 
the predecessor in interest of the International, so that the latter is 
not bound thereby, it is not our province to decide. The courts must 
determine the extent to which that contract interferes with federal 
law. It may be noted, however, that the judicial decisions regarding 
it above referred to were all prior to the passage of the transporta- 
tion act. 

Such legal questions as there may be regarding the present force 
of that contract or the extent of the interference of Texas laws with 
the provisions of the transportation act are not thought to militate 
against the view that the proposed lease is in the public interest. 
Indeed, it is not contended by the interveners mentioned that the 
terms of the lease are unreasonable except as they interfere with 
such contract and laws. 


The Commission said in its conclusions that nothing in 
the report was to be construed or held as in any manner affect- 
ing or altering any of the rights or obligations existing now 
or heretofore under and by virtue of the Palestine contract or 
the decision of the courts as described and determined in the 
Palestine case. 

Disposition of Short Lines 


As to the contention of the Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & 
Sabine that it be taken into applicant’s system, the Commission 
said that as the Waco had three points of connection With the 
lines of the Southern Pacific and only one with a line of the 
applicant system, its permanent association with the Southern 
Pacific, to which the Commission assigned it in Consolidation 
of Railroads, 159 I. C. C. 522, rather than with the Missouri 
Pacific, “seems to be indicated.” 

The Commission said the propriety of including the Fort 
Smith & Western in applicant’s system was indicated. The 
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Fort Smith ‘is allocated to the applicant under the consolidation 
plan. A similar finding was made as to the Missouri Southern 
and the Trinity Valley Southern. 

Though it allocated the Cape Girardeau Northern to the 
Missouri Pacific system in the consolidation plan, the Commis- 
sion held in this case that in view of the record showing there 
was lack of necessity for its operation, except as to the section 
between Perryville and Perryville Junction, which connects 
with the Frisco, public convenience and necessity did not re- 
quire the present inclusion of the railroad in applicant’s system. 

As to the Leavenworth & Topeka, the Commission said it 
saw ho reason for changing allocation of that road from the 
Union Pacific system, to which it was assigned in the consolida- 
tion plan. As to the Fort Smith, Subiaco & Rock Island, the 
Commission declined to change its allocation from the Rock 
Island-Frisco system as provided in the consolidation plan. The 
Port Isabel & Rio Grande Valley was held properly assignable 
to the Southern Pacific system as provided in the consolidation 
plan. The same finding was made as to the Uvalde & Northern. 

As to the Missouri Pacific being required to maintain 
through routes, the Commission said: 


We are not impressed by the arguments for a requirement that 
the applicant maintained indefinitely all the through routes which 
it has with the lines of intervening carriers. Traffic conditions in 
different parts of the country change from time to time and rigid 
requirements regarding maintenance of routes prevent that degree 
of flexibility in the movement of traffic which good management 
requires. As we view the matter, the public interest will be best 
served by leaving to the applicant the determination of its traffic 
routes, subject to our control under existing laws. 


Commissioner Brainerd concurred in part and Commissioner 
Eastman dissented, Chairman McManamy joining in that dis- 
sent. Commissioner Aitchison did not participate in the dis- 
position of the case. 


SUGAR BRANCH AUTHORIZED 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 8226, Mor- 
gan’s Louisiana & Texas R. & S. Co. extension, has authorized 
the applicant to construct a branch of its railroad to the Valen- 
tine sugar refinery, in Lafourche parish, La. The branch will 
be about 5.47 miles long and is estimated to cost something 
more than $100,000. At present the refinery is without rail 
transportation, depending upon water transportation for its 
product. The Commission denied the request for permission 
to retain excess earnings. 


GREAT NORTHERN LIABILITY 


With Commissioner Eastman noting a dissent, the Com- 
mission, by division 4, in Finance No. 8194, Great Northern 
Railway Co. assumption of obligation and liability, has author- 
ized the applicant to assume obligation and liability, as guar- 
antor, in respect of not more than $3,446,880 of promissory 
notes to be issued by the Cottonwood Coal Co., a coal mining 
subsidiary of the applicant. The money to be raised on the 
notes is to be used by the mining company to develop iron ore 
land owned by it, which is within the scope of its charter 
powers. It desires to take the iron ore out of lands it owns in 
the Lake Embarass region, in Minnesota. The railroad com- 
pany said that it expected to be called upon to pay few, if any, 
of the notes to be issued by the mining company, the money 
from which would be used for the mining of ore on land ac- 
quired for coal purposes. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance No. 8276, application of Sacramento Northern for 
certificate to construct a line of railroad in Yolo and Sacra- 
mento Counties, Calif. Southern Pacific and Islands Develop- 
ment Association permitted to intervene. 

No. 23093, Sub. 3, A. W. Wendt et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et 
al., and 230938, Sub. 4, C. A. Jaenike et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et 
al. Shell Petroleum Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 23546, City of Mobile et al. vs. A. T. & N. et al. Merid- 
ian Traffic Bureau permitted to intervene. 

No. 23428, James B. Clow & Sons et al. vs. A. & E. et al. 
Warren Pipe & Foundry Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23463, Wilson & Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Standard Rendering Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 19656, James O’Meara et al. vs. B. & O. et al. Pro- 
ceeding reopened for further hearing on question of preference 
and prepudice, at such time and place as Commission may here- 
after designate and date for filing briefs set aside. 

Finance No. 8179, application of Missouri Pacific and New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico for certificate to operate over the 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co. between Baton Rouge and 
New Orleans, La., etc. Malvern Chamber of Commerce, of 
Malvern, Ark., United Truckers’ Association, Inc., Stamps Cham- 
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ber of Commerce, of Stamps, Ark., and Chamber of Commery 
of El Dorado, Ark., permitted to intervene. 

No. 13535, consolidated southwestern cases. Petitions , 
southwestern defendant carriers, dated January 30, 1930, LaCled 
Steel Co., dated January 28, 1930, and Pecos Valley Southe 
dated April 18, 1930, severally denied. 

No. 23430, Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Associatio, 
et al. vs. B. & O. et al. Utica Chamber of Commerce permitted t 
intervene. 

No. 23143, Mars, Inc., et al. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. et al 
Complaint dismissed for want of prosecution. 

No. 18957, Muscle Shoals Traffic Bureau vs. Alabama Ce. 
tral et al. Petition of defendants for reconsideration and fo 
postponement of effective date of order denied. 

No. 22686, Atkinson Milling Co. vs. A. A. et al., and No 
22677, Red Wing Milling Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. The orde 
entered in these proceedings has been modified so that it wil 
become effective on or before August 20, upon not less tha 
one day’s notice instead of on 30 days’ notice. 

No. 20821, Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. & S.F 
et al.; No. 21164, Iola Cement Mills Traffic Association et al 
vs. A. & S. et al., and No. 21958, Oklahoma Portland Cement 
Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. Defendants’ petition for re 
consideration denied. 

No. 19732 (and Subs. 1 to 5, inclusive), American Fruit Co, 
Inc., et al. vs. R. C. B. H. & W. et al. Effective date of orde 
has been postponed from July 28 to October 10, provided that 
this postponement shall not affect aforesaid order requiring 
defendants in No. 19732, Sub. No. 5, Watertown Chamber of 
Commerce et al. vs. A. W. et al., to remove certain undue preji- 
dice and preference with respect to rate on bananas, in car 
loads, from New Orleans, La., to Watertown, S. D., effective 
July 28. 

Finance No. 6637, proposed acquisition of Union Belt off 
Oakland by Southern Pacific. Southern Pacific and Centra 
Pacific are ordered to show cause within 30 days from Jun 
27 why their application should not be dismissed. 

Finance No. 8091, application Florida, Central & Gulf. Prog 
ceeding reopened and assigned for further hearing at a time 
and place to be fixed. ; 

I. & S. 3355, wharfage charges at Honolulu, Hawaii. Prop 
testant, Matson Navigation Co. petition for reargumenet denied > 

No. 19732, American Fruit Co., Inc., et al. vs. R. C. B. i 
& W. et al., and No. 19732 (Sub. 5), Watertown Chamber off 
Commerce et al. vs. A. W. et al. Petition of Traffic Bureat, 
Sioux Falls Chamber of Commerce, for postponement of effective 
date of order and reopening for further consideration, datei— 
May 20, 1930, denied. 

No. 21069, Ohio Steel Foundry Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
plainant’s petition for rehearing denied. : 

No. 21038, Southern Traffic & Audit Association vs. 14% 
N. et al. Complainant’s petition for reconsideration on recor 
as made and amendment to report denied. 

No. 21906 (and Sub. 1), Crane & McMahon, Inc., vs. L. && 
N. et al. Complainant’s petition for rehearing and modificatiof” 
of finding and order denied. q 

No. 22182, Wickes Boiler Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Conf 
plainant’s request for further hearing, contained in its exceph 
tions to proposed report of examiner in said case, denied. 7 

No. 20357, Brown Cracker & Candy Co. vs. M.-K.-T. et ah 
Second petition of Southwestern defendants for reheariny 
denied. : 

No. 21927, Boyle Manufacturing Co. vs. S. P. et al. Pro 
ceeding reopened for reconsideration on present record. 
No. 19353, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., vs. C. R. I. & PE 
et al. Complainant’s petition for reargument denied. 3 

No. 20090, Globe Grain & Milling Co. vs. S. P. Co. Com 
plainant’s second amended petition for further hearing undey 
shortened procedure denied. 


Com 


No. 21662, Fall River Chamber of Commerce, for and 0 ‘ i 


behalf of East Freetown Saw Mill Co. vs. B. & M. et al. Pre 4 
ceeding reopened for reargument. ; 


No. 20951, St. Louis Cooperage Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 


Peti: 
tion of defendant, Southern Ry., for reconsideration denied. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 7886, authorizing = 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern R. R. Company to issue $3,000,000 of 
first-mortgage gold bonds, series C, f 
less than 97 per cent of par and accrued interest and the proceeds F 
used to reimburse the applicant’s treasury in part for capital ex ff 
penditures heretofore made, approved. i 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8321, authorizing the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Ry. Co. to issue not exceeding $191,528,367 of common stock, & 
consisting of 7,661,134.68 shares of the par value of $25 each, in ex- 
change for an equal aggregate amount of common stock and 6% 
per cent cumulative convertible preferred stock, series A, at the 
rate of four shares of the former for one share of either of the latte! 
approved. (See Traffic World, June 21, p. 16 
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CONTROL OF WHEELING 
Ons 9 The Trafic World Washington Bureau 
tn Disclosure of the price the Pennroad Corporation paid for 


the Taplin stock in the Pittsburgh & West Virginia so that it 
will be part of the Commission’s record in Finance No. 6486, 
application of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia to acquire the 
stock of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, is expected to follow an 
exchange of letters between F. E. Taplin, president of the 


Ciatioy 
tted ty 


et al Pittsburgh & West Virginia, and Commissioner Meyer. Mr. 
ac Taplin wrote to Mr. Meyer asking that division 4 reconsider its 
nd Ps ruling that he should state the price as formally requested in a 
, O§ motion filed by the Wheeling & Lake Erie. (See Traffic World, 
id N June 21, D. 1637.) ; ; ; ; 
aa In asking for reconsideration Mr. Taplin said that “of course 
it wil if the Commission insists that this information is pertinent to 
5 thay any issue in the case, we will, of course, furnish same for the 
record.” It is upon that contingent promise that the. expecta- 
. g, pp tion of a disclosure is based because division 4 has refused to 
et al reconsider. 











“This ruling was based on a motion by the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie, an intervener, and on the reply of the applicant to 
‘that motion,” said Mr. Meyer in writing to Mr. Taplin. “We 
cannot now consider representations by correspondence in re- 
gard to it. Accordingly the request in your letter is denied.” 

After the contingent promise had been made by Mr. Tap- 
lin in his letter to Mr. Meyer, Mr. Taplin said that in view of 
the fact that in order to sustain the position of the Pittsburgh 
“8 & West Virginia in regard to the fifth system, the Taplin stock 
Preji\® would have to be reacquired from the Pennroad, the price paid 
h Car for the stock or the price to be paid for reacquisition, was en- 
ectlve® tirely immaterial. He asserted that the price was sought only 
for an ulterior motive. 

“We have no objection,” he said, adding that the figure 
probably was known to the Commission as a result of the in- 
formation freely given by the Pennroad Corporation to the 
congressional committee investigating holding companies. Such 
Prof being the case, Mr. Taplin asked whether it would serve any 
time legitimate purpose in this case for this information to be di- 
_vulged “only to be used for purposes entirely foreign to the 

Prof matter involved herein.” 
eniei F Andrew P. Martin, attorney for the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
B. H. 'in this case, to whom Mr. Taplin sent a copy of his letter, 
er OB addressed an argument to Mr. Meyer insisting that the infor- 
ircal.E mation was of value and that not only Mr. Taplin should be 
active ' required to furnish it but also H. H. Lee, president of the 
datei— Pennroad Corporation. The latter, while on the witness stand, 
' said he was not willing to disclose the price. The Commission 
Comf ruled that it would not require him to answer but ruled that 
' Mr. Taplin should do so. 
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RATES 


L. & The Board of Railroad Commissioners of North Dakota, 
ation— saying that, from numerous inquiries received, it is apparent 

_ that there is considerable misunderstanding? with reference to 
Com the scope and amount of reductions under the new state rates, 


xcep : has issued the following: 


The new rates are class freight rates and are published in Supple- 
ment 40 to Great Northern Railway Tariff 1065-F, effective as of 
' July 12, 1929, under our order in Case 2255, sustained by the Supreme 
> Court of the United States in its Case 364. They apply via all rail- 
Prop roads intrastate in North Dakota (except the Midland Continental 
Railroad or the Chicago & Northwestern Railway), from, to, or be- 

_ tween the points specified in the supplement and are maximum at 


at ale 
aring 


& P. directly intermediate points. For example, there are no reductions in 
the rates from Fargo tg Grand Forks and points north on the 

(: ' Northern Pacific Railway when the shipments move via the North- 
om: ' ern Pacific direct. There is no reduction from Fargo to Wahpeton, 

inder— Via the Great Northern. There is no reduction from points on the 
: C. M. St. P. & P., Fargo-Blackmer branch to other points in North 

a ok Dakota when movement is via the C. M. St. P. & P. direct. There 


- 38 no reduction from_Minot or Williston to points on the Watford 
Prof City branch of the Great Northern. There is no reduction in the 
carload rates on lignite, grain, live stock and other articles on which 
specific commodity rates are published, except that where the new 
class rates are lower than the commodity rates they will apply in 
lieu of the commodity rate. There is no reduction in the minimum 
Scale of rates, or in the minimum charge of 50 cents per shipment. 
a There is no reduction in an interstate rate used as maximum at 
directly intermediate points in North Dakota unless the new rate 
for the actual distance between the North Dakota points is less. 
There is no reduction to any cities on the main transcontinental 
) line of the C. M. St. P. & P., Petrel to Montline, inclusive, because 
not ‘ order to reach these cities by railroad it is necessary to pass 
' through Montana or South Dakota. There is no reduction from 
ex-— % point to a point in North Dakota when the bil lof lading origin or 
| destination is out of the state or the shipment must pass out of the 


Peti- 


eake State en route. 

tock, i The new rates are mileage rates and are not an absolute 10 
- ex: ber cent reduction under all former rates. Thus the old rate for 
64— first class, 165 miles, was 85 cents, but the new rate is not exactly 
the 10 per cent less, or 76% cents, but is 77 cents. The former joint 


tter,—— ‘Tate, first class, for 165 miles was 93 cents, but the new rate is not 
F per cent less, but is 85 cents. These rates and mileages are 
used merely for illustration as the same relative situation exists 

in connection with other rates for various distances and classes. 
From some jobbing points such as Grand Forks, Fargo and Wah- 
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peton, the railroads had published certain joint rates to points on the 
Soo Line on a somewhat lesser basis, in certain instances, then ap- 
plicable from or to other jobbing points. In many cases, there are 
no reductions in these rates. For example, rates on shipments from 
Fargo to Enderlin via the C. M. St. P. & P., Fairmount and the Soo 
Line are not reduced because the old rates were based on a much 
shorter mileage to meet competition of the Northern Pacific-Soo, 
whereas the new rates are computed via the actual mileage of the 
route specified by the shipper when the shipments move that way. 

The new rates were not published in tariff form until June 14, 
1930, so that innumerable shipments moving between July 12, 1929, and 
June 14, 1930, are overcharged. Claims for overcharge should be 
prepared in the usual manner and filed with the auditor of freight 
overcharge claims of the origin or destination carrier. The claim 
statement should show the correct charges under the new rates, 
care being taken to carefully revise the charges on each item ac- 
cording to the correct classification and proper accounting of any 
other overcharge (or undercharge) that may exist on the particular 
shipment in question, due to wrong classification, incorrect mileage, 
improper description, carriers’ misroute, errors in multiplication or 
addition, etc. 

Failure of any carrier to promptly refund upon receipt of claim 
in proper form, should be called to our attention. 

This case is of unusual importance, not only to the people of 
North Dakota, but of other states, in that it definitely establishes 
the right of the people to regulate their internal freight rates through 
the agency of their railroad commission in a manner prescribed by 
state law. 

The actual saving in freight charges to the people of North 
Dakota is also important. The railroads’ own estimate is $120,000 
per year. 


INDUSTRIAL SAND CASES, 1930 


Pursuant to an understanding reached at a preliminary 
meeting of the parties before the examiner in charge at Wash- 
ington on June 10, the Commission has worked out a program 
in connection with the industrial sand cases of 1930, composed 
of forty odd cases on the formal complaint docket. A notice in 
respect of that program, issued by the Commission, in part, 
says: 


These cases are assigned for hearing Septemper 9, ten o’clock a. 
m., standard time, at the office of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., before Examiner Fuller. These cases 
will be heard jointly with Docket C-8249 of the Public Service Com- 
mission of Pennsylvania. 

On or before August 1, 1930, the shippers and receivers will for- 
ward not less than ten copies of each of their exhibits to Mr. Webber, 
and not less than ten copies to Mr. Aber, and not less than five copies 
to Mr. Newcomb, who will take care of the distribution of same to 
the other representatives of the carriers. 

The further hearing in the reopened cases will be limited to rates 
for the future only, the parties electing to stand on the present rec- 
ord | the respective reopened cases in so far as reparation is con- 
cerned. 

Any party desiring to have the previous record in any of the 
reopened cases made a part of the record in the cases now con- 
solidated therewith must be prepared to comply with Rule XIII(b) of 
the Rules of Practice. 

In so far as practicable, the exhibits to be offered at each day’s 
session should be distributed prior to the beginning of the session. 

The carriers will undertake to prepare an exhibit showing the 
actual movement of the commodity, in both open and closed equip- 
ment, together with the distances, for the months of June and July, 
1929, from the producing points from which the rates are attacked 
as unreasonable in these proceedings. 

Any party desiring to intervene but who has not yet filed a 
petition should be prepared to do so promptly at the beginning of 
the hearing. Only one petition will be required in the consolidated 
proceedings but ample copies should be available for all concerned. 

In so far as practicable, counsel desiring to .participate in the 
cross-examination should agree on the order in which they should 
do so prior to the hearing. 

At the meeting on June 10, the parties pledged themselves to 
cooperate in avoiding unnecessary duplication of evidence. 

It is the desire of the Commission that the hearing be com- 
pleted at the session beginning on September 9, or as soon there- 
after as may be practicable and fair to all concerned, and the 
cooperation of the parties is invited to that end. 


Attached to the notice is a list of the representatives of the 
interested parties, a summary of the issues and status of the 
various cases, and a list furnished by the complainant in No. 
22907 of the specific producing points which it contends are 
unduly preferred. 

The following order is suggested for the presentation of 


evidence: 

By parties—shippers on direct, receivers on direct, carriers, 
shippers on rebuttal, receivers on rebuttal. 

By origin districts: Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, Michigan, Hancock- 
Berkeley Springs-Mapleton, other Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, 
New Jersey, New England. 

By topics—nature and location of deposits, method of production, 
description of commodity, value, uses, competition, principal markets, 
advertising and designation of commodity in trade, representative 
invoices, specifications, type o equipment, average loading, volume 
of traffic, in box cars, in open-top cars, special services, by carrier, 
by shipper, loss and damage, rate structure, rate history, . present 
rates, rate comparisons and other traffic evidence. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 19379, Roberts Construction Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
Complainant asks for reopening, for rehearing and/or oral argu- 
ment and/or reconsideration by full Commission. 

No. 21025, Dann-Gerow Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Norfolk & Western ask for modification 
of Commission’s order entered herein on March 5, 1930. 


. 
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No. 23552, Sinclair Oil & Gas Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Defendants ask for dismissal of complaint. 

No. 22584, Simms Oil Co. vs. C. & E. I. et al. Defendant, Mis- 
souri Pacific, asks for rehearing. 

No. 19732, American Fruit Co. vs. Granite City, D. H. & R. 
R. R. et al. Boyd, for defendant Western Trunk Lines, asks for 
postponement of effective date of order in so far as it relates to 
rates on bananas from New Orleans, La., to Watertown, S. D., 
Sioux Falls, S. D., and Pipestone, Marshall and Willmar, Minn., 
for a period six months from July 28, 1930, the effective date of 
order. 

‘No. 21374, Dixie Sales Co., Inc., vs. A. & R. et al. Defendants, 
by Tilford, chairman of Southern Freight Association, ask for 
postponement of effective date of order in so far as it affects 
rates on fire kindler, carloads, from Douglas, Ga., to destinations 
in W. T. L. territory. 

No. 22467, S. A. Sammons & Son vs. Mo. Pac. Defendant 
asks for reopening, reconsideration by whole Commission, vaca- 
tion of present orders, and for order dismissing complaint. 

No. 22296, and Sub. 1, Cline & Bernheim vs. Tennessee 
Central et al. Southern carriers ask for reopening, rehearing 
and for postponement of effective date or order. 

No. 21713, Newark Parafine & Parchment Paper Co. vs. 
L. V. et al. Complainant asks for reopening and reconsidera- 
tion by the whole Commission on record as made. 


‘SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3487, the Commission suspended from July 
5 until February 5, schedules in supplement No. 8 to Gomph’s 
I. C. C. No. 982. The suspended schedules propose to restrict 
the application of export rates on copper and other smelter 
products, in carloads, from Clifton, Ariz., to Los Angeles Har- 
bor and other southern California ports, to traffic destined to 
points in Asia, Australia, New Zealand, Philippine Islands, Fiji 
Islands, or other points west of the 170th meridian of West 
longitude, which would result in the application of higher class 
rates on export traffic destined to other foreign territory. 

In I. and S. No. 3488 the Commission has suspended, from 
July 10 until February 10, schedules in Supplements Nos. 3, 4 
and 7 to Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific I. C. C. No. C-11936. 
The suspended schedules propose to restrict the routing on 
grain, grain products and seeds transited at points on the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific so as not to apply when destined 
to California points over certain intermediate carriers. 

In I. and S. No. 3489 the Commission has suspended, from 

‘July 10 until February 10, schedules in Supplement No. 4 to 
Prescott & Northwestern I. C. C. No. 34. 
ules propose to cancel rates on rough lumber, logs, bolts and 
related articles, carloads, from points on the Graysonia, Nash- 
ville & Ashdown to points on the Prescott & Northwestern in 
Arkansas, which would result in application of higher combina- 
tion rates. 

The following is illustrative, rates in cents per 100 pounds, 
from Ashdown, Ark., to Prescott, Ark., present, 7; proposed, 10%. 

In I. and S. No. 3490 the Commission has suspended, from 
July 10 until February 10, schedules in Supplements Nos. 30 and 
32 to Missouri Pacific I. C. C. No. A-7188. The suspended sched- 
ules propose increases in switching charges at Wichita, Kan., 
of which the following is illustrative, charges in cents per car: 


Proposed 


Interchange switching 630-750 
Intermediate switching 2.25 500 


Present 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8368. Michigan Central Railroad Co. and New York 
Central Railroad Co. ask authority for Michigan Central to con- 
struct and New York Central to operate an extension of line from 
a point in the Grand Rapids division of the Michigan Central south 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., to a point of connection with what was 
formerly the Michigan Railroad, a distance of approximately 3 miles, 
and thence continuing the branch over property of the former Mich- 
igan Railroad northerly to and through Grand Rapids, a distance 
of 7.25 miles. The extension, according to applicants, will traverse 
territory capable of industrial development and will materially add 
to the terminal facilities of applicants in Grand Rapids. 

Finance No. 8370. Missouri & North Arkansas Railway Co., W. 
Stephenson, receiver, asks authority to issue $600,000 of 6 per cent 
receiver’s certificates to provide, among other things, for refunding 
of present issue of $500,000 of receiver's certificates. 

Finance No. Amended application of Roscoe, Snyder & 
Pacific Railway Co. for authority to issue securities. Withdraws re- 
quest for authority to issue 6,000 shares no par common stock and 
substitutes therefor request for authority to issue 20,000 shares of 
common of par value $20 a share; withdraws request for authority to 
issue 4,000 shares of 6 we cent preferred stock of par value of $100 
each and substitutes therefor request for authority to issue 2,000 
shares of 6 per cent preferred stock of par value of $100 each. Renews 
request for authority to issue $200,000 of first refunding mortgage gold 
5 per cent bonds, 

Finance No. 8358. Bridgton & Harrison Railway Co. asks authority 
to abandon part of its line extending from Bridgton Yard Limits to 
Harrison, Me., — 4 miles, 

Finance No. 8360. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. asks authority 
to acquire control of the Big Sandy & Kentucky River Railway Co. 
under lease and by purchase of capital stock. The Big Sandy operates 
a total of 25.73 miles. Its principal termini are Dawkins and Carver, 
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Ky. Consideration agreed upon for acquisition of stock of Big Sandy 
is $706,854.30. ; 

Finance No. 8361. St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. asks 
authority to issue $7,000,000 of 4% per cent notes secured by pledge of 
first terminal and unifying mortgage bonds, in connection with bor- 
rowing $7,000,000 from Chase National Bank of New York, to retire 
bank loans, discharge other indebtedness and provide for urgent 
capital requirements. Applicant proposes to borrow not more than 
$6,000,000 if Commission approves applicatoin and to borrow an addi- 
tional $1,000,000 at a later date but only if such borrowing becomes 
imperative. Notes to run for four months. 

Finance No. 8362. St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. asks 
authority to issue $810,000 of equipment trust certificates, bearing 4% 
per cent interest, and to sell to Freeman & Co. at 99.344 per cent 
and accrued dividends. 

Finance No. 8363. Boston Terminal Co. asks authority to issue 
$1,500,000 of first mortgage 4 per cent gold bonds and sell to Lee, 
Higginson & Co., and First National-Old Colony Corporation of Bos- 
ton, Mass., at 99.09 of par and accrued interest. 

Finance No. 8364. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. asks 
authority to issue $17,311,000 of first and refunding mortgage 4% 
per cent bonds to be held in applicant’s treasury until further order 
of the Commission. 

Finance No. 8365. Joint application of Portland Terminal Co. to 
issue and Maine Central Railroad Co. to guarantee $1,000,000 of one. 
year notes, 

Finance No. 8367. Glendale & Montrose Railway asks authority 
to abandon lines in Los Angeles county, Calif. 

Finance No. 8373. Oconee & Deepstep Railway Co. asks au- 
thority to construct a line from Oconee, where it will connect with 
the Central of Georgia, to Campbell, Ga., 9 miles, with a branch 
from a point south of Campbell to the property of Edgar Brothers Co. 

Finance No. 8374. Houston & Texas Central Railroad Co. asks 
authority to construct an extension from a point on applicant’s main 
line between Hockley and Gano to Hockley Dome in Harris county, 
ae a distance of a little more than 4 miles, and spur tracks and 
sidings. 


OIL COMPANIES PROTEST 


The Commission, in No. 15382, Tidal Refining Co. et al. 
vs. Santa Fe et al., and the other oil company cases joined with 
it, has denied the petition of the southeastern and Carolina 
lines for reopening, rehearing and reconsideration. (See Traffic 
World, June 14, p. 1567.) When it denied the petition for re- 
opening, etc., the Commission made its order of December 3, 
1929, requiring the establishment of new rates on casinghead 
or natural gasoline to southeastern and Carolina territories, 
effective on or before August 15. 

When the effective date of the order establising rates was 
postponed until the further order of the Commission May 16 
was the day on which the new rates were to have been estab- 
lished. The order denying a reopening and giving the order 
a new effective date shows no reasons for the denial. The 
railroads objected to the report in the case, dated December 
3, 1929, to a considerable extent on the ground that the rep- 
aration they would have to pay was very large, much larger, 
they said, than the net income of the Southern Railway for the 
first quarter of this year. 


NEW HAVEN VALUATION SUIT 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Company 
has brought suit in the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia to obtain a writ of mandamus to compel the Commission 
to find the true value of all the carrier’s property so as to 
include the interests and rights in the Grand Central Terminal 
in New York City and in the Boston Terminal Company, and 
the approaches thereto. It is alleged the Commission has arbi- 
trarily refused to include in its valuation of the petitioner’s 
property the rights in question. 

The New Haven’s petition for a writ of mandamus recites 
that not only did the Commission not include anything in either 
the tentative or final valuations to represent its interest in the 
two terminals and their approaches but that on the contrary 
the report expressly stated that the New Haven and its sub- 
sidiaries were not entitled to a valuation on those terminal 
properties. The petition, No. 78291, United States of America 
on relation of the New York, New Haven & Hartford et al. vs. 
Interstate Commerce Commission, claims a value of $55,490,531 
in the New York properties and $17,802,000 in the Boston prop- 
erties. The New Haven asserts that it introduced evidence as 
to the value of its interest in the terminal properties and that 
nothing contrary thereto was put into the record by the Com- 
mission. 

Attack is also made in the petition upon the limit the 
Commission placed in its reports, namely, that the value re- 
ported was for “rate-making purposes.” The petition asserts 
that there is no authority for such a limitation or for a limita- 
tion for any other particular purpose. 

“Its (the Commission’s) statutory duty was to ascertain 
and report the actual value of all the property owned or used 
by the carrier,” asserts the petition, which also declares that, 
contrary to the contention of the Commission, there would be 
no duplication if the value of the terminals were included in 
the value of the New Haven system. 

Technically the order of the court requires the Commission 
to show cause, not later than July 30, why the writ of manda- 
mus should not be issued. The chances, however, are ‘that the 
hearing will not be had until a later day. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Supreme Court of Michigan.) Whether common Carrier 
furnishing dray for carting plate glass was acting as private 
carrier under special egreement, and therefore not insurer, held 
jury question. 

For about twenty years the carrier and its predecessors 
carted plate glass for plaintiff from freight depot to warehouse, 
furnishing dray, team, and driver, while plaintiff loaded and 
unloaded the glass. Some glass fell off the dray and was broken, 
and plaintiff brought this suit for its value on the ground that 
defendant was a common carrier. The defense was that there 
was a special agreement with plaintiff whereby plaintiff hired 
the dray by the hour and assumed the risks of transportation. 
—Toledo Plate & Window Glass Co. vs. John Henry & Schram 
Storage & Trucking Co., 230 N. W. Rep. 939. 


BILLS OF LADING 


(Supreme Court of Appeals of West Virginia.) Statute re- 
quiring transferee of bill of lading to notify carrier to preserve 
rights against garnishment or attachment is inapplicable to 


purchase money owing by consignee after -delivery of goods 


(49 USCA, sec. 112). 
(Syllabus of the Court) 


Section 112, Chapter 4, of title 49, U. S. Code Annotated, 
applies to goods while in the custody of the carrier, but does 
not apply to the purchase money owing by the consignee for 
said goods after they have been delivered to him by the carrier. 
—City National Bank of Clinton, Iowa, vs. West Virginia Farm 


' Bureau Service Co., 153 S. E. Rep. 300. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIER 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit.) Tariff pre- 
scribing petroleum rates in cents per hundred pounds estab- 
lished commodity rates superseding those established by previ- 
ous tariff.—Standard Oil Co. vs Pennsylvania -R. Co., 40 Fed. 
Rep. (2d) 52. 

Points on circuitous route to named rate points held not 
“directly intermediate” thereto within railroad tariff.—Ibid. 

Tariff specifying rates to named Illinois and northwestern 
Indiana points, with provision for application to intermediate 
points of rate to first specified point beyond, did not fix rates 
to other Indiana points.—Ibid. 





(District Court, D., Massachusetts.) Valid regulations and 
rules of Interstate Commerce Commission are binding, not only 
on carrier, but on public—Handy Chocolate Co. vs. Boston & 
A. R. R., 40 Fed. Rep. (2d) 56. 

Interstate Commerce Commission’s decision carries great 
Weight, but is not conclusive.—Ibid. 

In tariff quoting freight rates to certain points, notification 
under I. C. C. rule 77 respecting granting of intermediate rates 
did not cover class rates, but applied only to commodity rates. 

The case involved freight rates on carload lots of chocolate 
Coating shipped to Baltimore, Md. Chocolate coating was in 
third class in tariffs in Eastern district, in which Baltimore 
was located. Later the railroad put out a ‘tariff including 
Lynchburg, Va., which is several hundred miles beyond Balti- 
More, but which is in Southern rate division, in which chocolate 
coatings take fifth class instead of third, and consequently 
lower freight rate. The fifth class rate to Lynchburg was 
lower than the third class rate to Baltimore, and shipper con- 
tended that the notification amounted to a promise by the car- 
Nler not to charge a higher rate for a short haul than a longer 
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one, and that it was entitled to have the Lynchburg rate applied 
to its Baltimore shipments.—Ibid. 





t . > e 
Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit.) Railroad may 
contract for movement of freight over connecting carriers by 
land and water for shipment to or from foreign country.— 
A. Russo & Co. vs. United States, 40 Fed. Rep. (2d) 39. 

Railroad contracting for movement of foreign shipment over 
connecting carriers without limiting liability may be held for 
delay or damage occurring at any point.—lIbid. 

Carrier may become party to through shipment and limit 
responsibility to damages and delay occurring on its own line 
after receiving goods.—lIbid. 

Railroad and steamship bills of lading covering shipment 
from foreign country held to constitute entire contract, and 
must be construed together.—Ibid. 

Under railroad and steamhip bills of lading covering ship- 
ment from foreign country, railroad held not liable for damage 
to goods while in custody of ship. 

Bill of lading covered shipment of peeled tomatoes from 
Palermo, Italy, to New Orleans, and from there to Chicago, 
Ill., by railroad. Through bill of lading issued by railroad was 
divided into two sections, the first section covering carriage up 
to American seaboard and second section covering carriage from 
seaboard to destination. The first section contained provision 
that shipper or owner assumed all insurable risk, whether due 
to perils of the sea or otherwise. Steamship bill of lading 
contained no provision respecting railroad’s liability for dam- 
ages which might result.—lIbid. 

Notice of apparent damage required by steamship bill of 
lading before goods are removed from vessel held not equiva- 
lent to claim for damage.—lIbid. 

Claim for damages under steamship bill of lading must be 
in sufficient detail as to nature and amount to warrant payment 
if claim is well founded.—Ibid. 


Provisions of steamship bill of lading regarding notice and 
claim for damage held reasonable. 


Bill of lading required notice of loss, damage, or delay to 
be given in writing to vessel’s agent within thirty days after 
removal of goods from custody of vessel, or, in cases of failure 
to make delivery within thirty days after goods should have 
been delivered, provided that notice of apparent loss or damage 
be given before goods were removed from custody of vessel. 
Written claim for loss, damage, or delay was required to be 
filed with vessel’s agent within six months after giving written 
notice. Bill of lading further provided that no suit to recover 
for loss, damage, delay, or failure to make delivery shall be main- 
tained unless instituted within one year after giving of written 
notice.—Ibid. 

Suit for damages to shipment of tomatoes not filed until 
more than year after delivery held barred by one-year limita- 
tion under steamship bill of lading. 

Bill of lading contained provision that no suit to recover 
for loss, damage, delay, or failure to make delivery shall be 
maintanied unless instituted within one year after giving of 
written notice of claim for damage.—Ibid. 

Suit for damages to foreign shipment under railroad through 
bill of lading against railroad held cognizable in admiralty. 

Damages sued for occurred on ocean voyage to which rail- 
road had made itself a party, although in a limited way, and 
so far as consignee was concerned goods moved on bill of lading 
issued by railroad company.-—Ibid. 

Though libel was erroneously dismissed for want of juris- 
diction, appellate court was not required to reverse decree, 
where dismissal was proper upon facts.—Ibid. 





(District Court, S. D., New York.) Carrier’s misdelivery 
of freight to person not entitled thereto subjects it to liability 
to anyone having right of property or entitled to possession.— 
Bank of California, N. A., vs. International Mercantile Marine 
Co., 40 Fed. Rep. (2d) 80. 

Carriér’s liability for misdelivery extends to anyone who 
for value and in good faith purchases order bill of lading, either 
before or after wrongful delivery.—lIbid. 

Bank held, under agreements, to haye bills of lading and 
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drafts covering, shipments wrongfully delivered as collateral 
security for shipper’s outstanding indebtedness. 

The libelant bank suing carrier for wrongful delivery was 
a creditor of the shipper and was in possession of two hypothe- 
cation agreements to effect that all promissory notes, bills of 
lading, etc., pledged or otherwise deposited with bank, or which 
might come into bank’s possession, should be held by bank as 
collateral security for any and all indebtedness owing to bank 
by shipper, and that such securities should be deemed pledged 
to bank for payment of such indebtedness from moment they 
or any of them should come into bank’s possession.—Ibid. 

Bank holding bills of lading and drafts as collateral security 
could sue carrier wrongfully delivering goods.—Ibid. 

Where salmon was shipped on order bill of lading, carrier 
was required to store salmon for owner’s account if unable to 
find consignee or indorsee of bills of lading.—Ibid. 

Carrier has no right under any circumstances to eee 
goods to stranger.—lIbid. 

Carrier’s liability for wrongful delivery should be fixed as 
of time it made it possible for person receiving goods to receive 
goods, though actual delivery was later.—Ibid. 

(District Court, S. D., New York.) Carrier wrongfully de- 
livering goods relieved holder of bill of lading from making 
formal claim for damages. 

The bill of lading was indorsed by the shipper and deliv- 
ered to libelant bank. When the goods reached destination, 
Hamburg, Germany, they were not delivered to the holder of 
the shipping documents, but to parties who were to be notified 
of arrival of goods, and who, in absence of possession of the 
bills of lading, were not entitleld to receive them.—Bank of 
California, N. A., vs. International Mercantile Marine Co., 40 
Fed. Rep. (2d) 78. 

When carrier deliberately converts goods, it cannot insist 
on compliance by wronged party with such portions of contract 
of carriage as would normally be binding upon him.—Ibid. 

Carrier’s wrongful delivery of goods vitiated valuation clause 
of bill of lading. 

The valuation clause was to effect that value of each pack- 
age receipted for did not exceed sum of $100 unless otherwise 
stated.—Ibid. 

Where goods shipped from United States were wrongfully 
delivered in Germany, damages should be translated into dol- 
lars at rate of exchange prevailing when breach of contract 
occurred.—Ibid. 


GEORGIA SAND AND GRAVEL 
In dismissing the complainant’s bill, after hearing on its 


merits, an interlocutory injunction having been denied, the 
three-judge court sitting in the Atlanta division, in equity Nos. 
563 and 565, Georgia Public Service Commission et al. vs. United 
States of America et al., speaking through District Judge Sibley, 
said that the evidence at the hearing on the merits led to no 
different conclusion. (See Traffic World, July 5, p. 24.) The 
bill sought an annulling and setting aside of orders of the Com- 
mission in the Georgia part of the southern sand and gravel 
litigation, 140 I. C. C. 85 and 160 I. C. C. 309. 

The question to which the court devoted most attention 
was as to whether the federal Commission prescribed a certain 
and lawful minimum for state rates in fixing, as such, the inter- 
state rates actually maintained by the carriers on December 9, 
1929, the date of the order under attack. The question arose on 
account of the variations from the mileage scale caused by the 
fourth section, key point rates and circuitous routes. The claim 
was made that there was no certainty about what the intrastate 
rates would be on account of the conflict between the scale and 
the key point rates. 

Judge Sibley said that the object of the Commission was 
to bring about equality. He said the court could see nothing 
to. hinder the Georgia commission from causing the establish- 
ment of intrastate rates which would follow the same principles 
that were applied in fixing interstate rates where competition 
justified departure from the maximum scale. 


HOLDING COMPANY INQUIRY 


Representative Rayburn, of Texas, ranking Democratic 
member of the House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce, has announced that, on the basis of a special report 
submitted by Dr. Walter M. W. Splawn, special counsel for the 
committee in its investigation of holding companies, some in- 
vestment organizations may have a greater influence in the 
field of transportation than they should have. The report dealt 
with holdings of railroad securities by investment trust com- 
panies, and showed that such companies held substantial amounts 
of rail securities. 

“If the disclosures in the remainder of the inquiry are com- 
parable to the developments in the preliminary stage,” said 
Mr. Rayburn, “I fear that some of these tremendously strong 
financial organizations have a greater influence in the field of 
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transportation than any one organization should have. If the 
country is to have twenty-one great systems, as seems to be 
the intention, no two lines should be controlled by the same 
financial organization. The initial investigation has disclosed 
startling facts about the influences of holding and investment 
trust companies, which are, under the existing law, uncontrolled.” 

Representative Rayburn said he was misquoted in a press 
association interview with respect to the holding of railroad 
securities by investment trusts. He was quoted as having said 
that investment trust companies held on January 1, 36 per 
cent of the New York Central securities, 34 per cent of the 
Santa Fe securities, 33 per cent of the Union Pacific, etc. Mr, 
Rayburn said that what he had said was that 36 investment 
trust companies held New York Central securities, etc., without 
undertaking to say what percentage the amounts of such securi- 
ties were to the total issues of the railroads named. He said 
that to make him say that investment trusts held 36 per cent 
of New York Central securities, for example, made him appear 
ridiculous in the eyes of those who had some knowledge of 
the subject matter. 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION 


J. P. Haynes, executive vice-president of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, made an address on railroad consolidation 
July 7 in the University of Chicago course of public lectures. 
His treatment of the subject was from the historical point of 
view up to the following concluding paragraphs: 


There is little room for doubt that many economies can be 
affected by a certain degree of consolidation. Particularly is this 
true with respect to the many short and weak lines. If such smaller 
lines can be consolidated with the larger systems in such a way 
that the traffic will be more evenly balanced and a greater use can 
be made of the equipment and terminal facilities, it seems evident 
that such a movement would result in advantages to the communities 
served by these lines and to the public as a whole. On the other 
hand, the system should not be so large as to become unwieldy 
and lessen to any material degree the competition between carriers. 

The present service which the shipping public enjoys is largely 
the result of competition. The rates of the various carriers between 
the competitive points are nearly always the same and, in order for 
a carrier to secure business and present an inducement to the shipper 
to route shipments via its line, it must offer something in the way 
of quicker and better service. ‘This individual initiative of the car- 
riers would be largely destroyed if the systems were so consolidated 
as to eliminate the element of competition and require the shippers to 
use one particular system between points, regardless of their own 
desires to move shipments in some other way. 

Numerous consolidations have already been brought about and 
probably will continue in the future. Such consolidations should, 
however, be voluntary and depend upon the best interests of the 
carrier and the public involved in each particular instance. It seems 
almost impracticable to provide an arbitrary system which the car- 
riers will be required to follow in the consolidation of their respective 
lines and thereby reconstruct the transportation facilities throughout 
the United States into systems different from those which have grad- 
ually grown up through the use of continuous development to meet 
the particular interest of the sections which they serve. 


C. OF C. TO STUDY DISTRIBUTION 


Distribution will have a conspicuous place this year in the 
work of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States under 
the direction of a departmental committee of which Fred Laza- 
rus, Jr., secretary-treasurer of the F. & R. Lazarus Company, 
Columbus, O., has been appointed chairman. Mr. Lazarus is 
also president of the Ohio State Council of Retail Merchants, 
director of the Federated Department Stores and director of 
the merchandise managers’ group of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. 

The other members of the new distribution department 
committee of the national chamber which will hold its first 
committee meeting in New York City, July 17, are: Edward P. 
Peck, vice-president, Omaha Elevator Co., Omaha, Neb.; Harry 
Black, president, Black Hardware Co., Galveston, Tex.; Elmer 
Erickson, vice-president and general manager, Midland Ware- 
house & Transfer Co., Chicago, Ill.; A. H. Geuting, president, 
A. H. Geuting Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; W. T. Grant, chairman 
of the board, W. T. Grant Co., New York, N. Y.; Guy Gundaker, 
814 Pennylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pa.; Francis E. Kam- 
per, C. J. Kamper Grocery Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Arthur Kramer, 
president, A. Harris & Co., Dallas, Tex.; W. P. Munger, presi- 
dent, Burnham-Munger-Root Dry Goodg Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
W. N. Neff, president, Vance Supply Co., Inc., Abingdon, Va.; 
H. W. Prentis, Jr., first vice-president, Armstrong Cork Co., 
Lancaster, Pa.; F. P. Valentine, assistant vice-president, Ameri- 
can Tel. and Tel. Co., New York, N. Y.; E. M. West, Dodd and 
West, New York, N. Y.; Arthur P. Williams, president, R. C. 
Williams and Co., New York, N. Y. 


ALASKA RAILROAD INVESTIGATION 


Vice-President Curtis has appointed Senators Howell, of 
Nebraska; Thomas, of Idaho, and Kendrick, of Wyoming, as 
members of the special Senate committee that will investigate 
the Alaska Railroad and make a report to the Senate with 
recommendations for legislation. 
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Taking Work from the Workman 


The Jobber, as an Intermediary in Distribution from Factory to Retailer, Has Had to Adopt 
Modern Handling Devices to Keep Abreast of the Times—Plant of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 
and Company, at Chicago, the Largest Single Building Devoted to Hardware Wholesale 
Business in the Country, Constructed Around Materials Handling Equipment—Con- 
veyors, Chutes, Trucks and Pneumatic Tubes Important Part of Close-Knit 
Organization—Eighty-Five Per Cent of Orders Filled Same Day Received 


By HoMER H. SHANNON 


the shipping department is to take work away from 

men, in the opinion of E. F. Threadgold, superin- 
tendent of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlet and Company at 
Chicago. That is in contrast with using them to dis- 
tribute work. 

The huge thirteen story building, embracing more 
than 20 acres of 
floor space, in 
which the _ job- 
bing business of 
this company is 
housed, contains 
a highly organ- 
ized example of 
what is meant. 
This structure is 
the largest in 
the country de- 
voted exclusive- 
ly to a hardware 
jobbing business, 
and represents 
an outstanding 
example of econ- 
omies in han- 
dling to be real- 
ized by “build- 
ing around” a 
system of con- 
veyors, chutes, 
pneumatic tubes, 
and other mod- 
ern devices for 
minimizing labor 
and speeding up 
production. . 

Since this is a jobbing business, the handling of 
goods takes on great importance in its program. “We 
bring products into the building and send them out 
again,” said Mr. Threadgold. “Service is the big point 
in our business nowadays, and the most important ele- 
ment in giving service is our conveyors.” 

To give point to his statement that the proper job for 
conveyors is to take work away from people, he explained 
that “many a time” he had seen an employe in the ship- 
ping department, with a large pile of packed boxes be- 
fore him, stop to admire his industry. 

“When the work remains before them,” he said, 
“they have to stop to think about it from time to time. 
Without that contemplation they might lose sight of what 
fine fellows they are. But with the smooth, ever-moving 
conveyor taking the boxes away as fast as the packing 
is completed, they are left with nothing to think about 


4h ideal use to which conveyors can be put in 





One aisle of the packing room of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett and Company, showing steel 
slat conveyor at its endless task of taking packed boxes away from workmen on way to 
shipping department. 


but the job in hand—not the past one, as no evidence of 
it remains.” 


Orders Filled Day of Receipt 


The materials handling equipment of this hardware 
wholesale house was truly conceived and worked out in 
detail before the building was constructed several years 
ago. And, with 
more than four 
years in which 
to find out if 
mistakes were 
made, the  offi- 
cials of the com- 
pany declare 
that, if the job 
were to be done 
again, there 
would be no 
changes in the 
essential features 
of either the 
building or the 
handling ar- 
rangements. 
A more definite 
measurement of 
the effectiveness 
of the arrange- 
ments is given 
in the statement 
that more than 
60,000 items are 
held on the floors 
of the building, 
from which the 
thousands of 
orders each week are drawn; and approximately 81 per 
cent of all orlers are filled the day they are received, 
and the other 19 per cent by ten o’clock the next morn- 
ing. That contrasts with the “old days,” when the man- 
agement thought it was doing well if it filled all of a 
day’s orders within three days. At the most, not more 
than 50 per cent were filled the same day they were re- 
ceived at the time just before the company moved into 
the steel and concrete warehousing and handling ma- 
chine in which it is now housed. 

One of the most distinctive features of this enormous 
stop-off depot in the transportation of shovels, milk cans, 
tin pans, ice picks, et cetera, between manufacturers and 
retail dealers, is the packing room, though to single it 
out and describe it apart from the close knit organization 
of the entire plant may, to some extent, destroy the force 
of the longer picture. 
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belt operated by power, with a roller gravity conveyor extend)” 
ing over each packing bench to carry the diverted boxes to thf 
racks. This does away with anything under the benches qf 


: Packing iProcedure 


The filled orders from the upper floors of the building in 
which the open stock is shelved arrive at the packing room, on 
the second floor, via spiral chutes. From the chutes they are 
trucked and distributed by hand. It is in this connection that 
Mr. Threadgold contends that distribution is not a job for con- 
veyors. They would take up too much room, he says. But to 
an outsider the question as to whether that 
igs a safe generalization or applies only to 
this particular business, is presented. Be- 
cause of the large amount of packing to 
be done and the variety of items involved, 
this company has had to devise its own 
system. There can be no question but that 
it is a good one for the particular job— 
perhaps the most effective that could be 
designed. But the single or double pack- 
ing line alongside a conveyor seems to 
meet the problem satisfactorily for many 
manufacturers. It is just that individuality 
in handling problems, in the belief of many, 
that has held back standardization in the 
materials handling field, applied to the 
shipping and packing room. What will 
work in one situation will not serve at all 
in another. The mere possession of machin- 
ery and equipment is not enough; intelli- 
gent planning is necessary. 

The packing benches here are arranged 
in seven double rows—broad tables divided 
in the center, each half of the long tables 
being worked from a single aisle. And 
there are two end tables completing eight 
packing aisles, with a packing bench on 
either side. When work begins in the 
morning, the men are in aisle one. While 
they are packing the orders that have been 
laid out there, more orders are waiting in 
aisle two and checking is going on there. 
In aisle three, other orders are being accu- 


the feet of the workmen. 


After the packed boxes have been placed on the steel cop, t 


to a scale. Before the boxes reach the scale, where they anf 


Foot of chute from packing line, showing workmen sorting shipments by railroads. 


mulated and laid out. The packers advance Inclined conveyor to dock level is at back of picture, immediately to the right of the chute. 


weighed, the power conveyor delivers then 


to a roller gravity conveyor, which slow)? 


up their progress and makes it possible for 


the weigher to hold up the flow as neces}= 
sary. At the scales, still on a conveyor)” 


they are weighed at the rate of four boxe 
a minute. From there they pass on to: 


point just beyond, where all shipments fo} 


the city and suburban territory are diverted 


to the left, the others going along a powel) 


conveyor to the right. Both are dumpe 


into chutes that carry them to the ship) 


ping department. 
Before the company moved to its nev 


building, it had a single conveyor at work) 
That was the one in the packing room|) 
taking the completed work away from thy 
men. That single conveyor, according ty 
Mr. Threadgold, sold the company on thj¥ 
principle and is responsible for the much) 


more elaborate setup of the present. he 
the old building, the packing room cory 


veyor was about two feet off the floor. The 


present one is flush with the floor, which! 
makes it unnecessary for the men to d0 
any lifting to get the boxes on it. As they 


weight anywhere from a few ounces to 5(l|- 


pounds, that is a considerable item. 
Transportation Outlets 


All shipments to be delivered in th) 


city or within a suburban radius of approx 


Scale on conveyor line where boxes are weighed after packing is completed. Conveyor imately 30 miles are trucked away from the 


branches to right for shipments to be delivered to railroads; those for city and suburban building. The great majority of those g0 ; 


delivery are shunted to the left. 


on the orders, aisle by aisle, like a swarm of army ants. They 
move from one aisle to another at regular half-hour intervals. 
As the boxes are filled and closed they are slid along the floor 
to a steel slat conveyor that extends down the middle for the 
200 feet of the packing room. It is power-operated and takes 
the endless stream of boxes on their way to the shipping room. 
An overhead conveyor directly above the one that carries the 
filled boxes away brings the empty boxes from one end of the 
room to fill overhead racks above the packing benches, from 
which they are taken by the workman as needed. It is a single 


ing to the railroads reach them through 


lighters of the Merchants’ Lighterage Com}? 


pany. Located on the Chicago River, as it is, the compat! 
is able to reach the terminals of nearly all the railroads 


except the eastern lines by the busy lighters. As the shiph 


ments reach the basement floor of the shipping room, they arte 


quickly trucked to bins or areas designated in terms of theh 
railroad to which they are to be delivered. A moving ramp 
or slat conveyor is provided to carry the trucks up a shor} 
incline to the dock level, where the lighters receive the shit fy 


ments—the day’s grist being carried off principally at night 


The eastern railroads are reached by the sixty-mile tunné a 
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system of the Chicago Tunnel Company. The small tunnel 
ears are brought directly to the basement floor of the build- 
ing from the tracks forty feet below the business streets of 
Chicago by elevators. There they are loaded by. destination, 
shipments for each road being placed in separate cars. 


The company has a siding on the lines of the Chicago and 
North Western, from which some of the outbound shipments 
are started on their way. But the trap car method of despatch- 
ing merchandise freight is little used. It is too slow, say the 
traffic officials of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett, and otherwise, 
much less satisfactory than the facilities of the lighterage and 
tunnel companies. 

The greater part of the inbound tonnage is received in 
earload quantities on the rail siding, though some is received 
through the lighterage service, the tunnel company and, locally, 
by truck. 

Enormous Handling Machine 


The entire thirteen floors of the building represent an 
enormous handling machine, the inbound carload shipments 
being ultimately broken up into less-carload shipments and dis- 
patched to a thousand and one points of the country. This 
business, like others, has seen the growing 
demand of the last ten years for fast de- 
livery in response to retailer-orders. And 
the orders are usually in smaller units 
than before. One of the ways in which 
these changes have been met is through 
selling in manufacturers’ units. All of the 
floors above the fifth are used either for 
housing original package material, to pro- 
vide warehousing on the general stock, or 
for office room. 

The well oiled, smoothly running 
machinery for receiving the orders, them- 
selves, and making disposition of them is 
not the least striking feature of the plan 
of operation. 

It starts with the receipt of all mail at 
one central point on the top floor. The 
office space is at the top of the building. 
With most of the employes in one large 
open room, everything works from the top 
down through the intricate channels pro- 
vided in filling orders. The orders are sent 
from the one desk at which they are re- 
ceived to girls in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment by means of a “kickback” conveyor, 
that dumps them on the correct desk 
through a funnel shaped netting. From there 
they are carried to the order entry depart- 
ment by silent moving belts. Other belts 
carry them to or from register clerks, label 
writers, routing clerks, and order 
“blockers,” who mark them for the aisle 
and section in the packing room to which 
they are to be delivered. A pneumatic tube 
takes them to the shipping room and de- 
livers the necessary duplicates to the vari- 
ous floors from which the material is to be assembled. After 
the packing is completed and the order checked, the order 
comes back to the top floor by pneumatic tube, where the 
efficient, quiet belts again are used between pricers, examiners, 
extenders, billers, checkers, the journalizing department and 
the clerks that make out bills of lading. A total of 700 feet of 
belt is used in the office and it does the interchange between 
employes, necessitated by the various steps through which the 
papers must progress, with the help of only four office girls 
and five pickup boys. At normal times nearly five hundred 
employes make up the office force, but movement and con- 
fusion is almost entirely eliminated by the conveyor belts. 


Other Materials Handling Equipment 


Besides the pneumatic tubes, conveyors of all descriptions, 
and other devices that have been described, the company has 
More than 500 “boat” trucks, 50 “McCormick” trucks, and a 
Variety of smaller castered and hand trucks for handling the 
merchandise on the various floors and to and from floors. The 
“original” package goods, which require no packing, are sent 
down from the top floors where they are shelved on large four- 
Wheel dollies or trucks by elevators, of which there is a bank 
at gither end of the building. The system that governs the 
entire establishment operates here, as in the other details, in 
that all city and suburban shipments go down elevators at one 
end of the building, while the country shipments go down at 
the other end. On the open stock floors, pickup boys on skates 
push small castered trucks up and down the aisles among the 
miles of shelving to assemble the items called for by the 
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Entrance to underground tunnel system of the Chicago Tunnel Company, 
which the shipper reaches the eastern railroad connections. 
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duplicate floor sheets made from the order by a “ditto” machine 
on the top floor. That single detail of placing the boys on 
roller skates made it possible to reduce the number of em- 
ployes in the department a third, said Mr. Threadgold. 

A separate spiral chute is on hand to receive parcel post 
and express shipments. Since they go to the same place in 
the packing room and are smaller and fewer in number than: 
the freight shipments, they are delivered by the chute to a 
roller conveyor that takes them to a checker, whose desk is 
just in front of the packer. After packing, they are carried to 
the stamp clerk by a belt conveyor. 

Besides all this, there is a special chute for bringing second 
hand wood boxes to a point at which they are salvaged, and 
another for the fiberboard boxes. 

The total result of applying conveyors, chutes, and other 
modern equipment to this company’s handling problems has 
been a reduction of approximately 25 per cent in workmen and, 
perhaps, even more important, the increased speed with which 
the business is conducted. As pointed out by Mr. Threadgold, 
the greater efficiency and speed with which the railroads are 
performing their transportation duties must be supplemented 
by a like quickening of tempo on the part of the large jobber, 


by means of 


if he is to hold his position in the changing marketing arrange- 
ments of the day. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 

Class I railroads on June 15 had 136,565 
need of repairs, or -6.1 per cent of the number on line, accord- 
ing to the car service division of the American Railway Asso- 


freight cars in 


ciation. This was a decrease of 821 cars below the number 
in need of repair on June 1, at which time there were 137,386, or 
6.2 per cent. Freight cars in need of heavy repairs on June 15 
totaled 94,091, or 4.2 per cent, a decrease of 37 compared with 
the number on June j, while freight cars in need of light re- 
pairs totaled 42,474, or 1.9 per cent, a decrease of 784 compared 
with June 1. 

Class I railroads on June 15 had 8,277 locomotives in need 
of repair, or 14.8 per cent of the number on line. This was 
an increase of 479 locomotives compared with the number in 
need of repair on June 1, at which time there were 7,798, or 
14 per cent. Locomotives in need of classified repairs on June 
15 totaled 4,761, or 8.5 per cent, an increase of 311 compared 
with June 1, while 3,516, or 6.38 per cent, were in need of run- 
ning repairs, an increase of 168 above the number in need of 
such repairs on June 1. Class I railroads on June 15 had 7,735 
serviceable locomotives in storage compared with 7,493 on 
June 1. 





PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 
The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for May, 
1930, shows 15,999 cars held overtime, a percentage of 5.93— 
as against 20,347 cars, a percentage of 6.55—for May, 1929. 


. 
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“HOW IS BUSINESS? 


Cc. B. Sudborough, assistant vice-president in charge of 
traffic, Pennsylvania Railroad, speaking at a luncheon at Cam- 
den, N. J., July 8, discussed the question, “How Is Business?”, 
deploring the fact that some were stating it in the form, “How 
Bad Is Business?”. 

“Probably railroad freight traffic is as good a single index 
as we have,” said he. “It has been much less disturbed by the 
operation of motor vehicles than the passenger service, and it 
represents the final completion of the business transactions of 
the country. 

“For the purpose of illustration I will take the freight earn- 
ings of the Pennsylvania Railroad System; first because our 
railroad, by reason of its diversified territory and the great 
population, both city and country, which it serves, is more 
typical than any other; secondly, because I have at hand the 
most recent figures of our operations. 

What do we find? In the first five months of this year, 
January to May, inclusive, the freight carried by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad System brought in $172,000,000. This com- 
pared with $195,000,000 in the corresponding period of 1929, and 
with $179,000,000 in 1928. In other words, for these five months 
we are off about 12% from last year, and somewhere around 4% 
from 1928. 

“Probably that gives a rough, but relatively correct, idea 
of the comparative volume of business transactions completed 
since the first of the year in the territory which we serve. This 
territory lies between the Mississippi River on the west, the 
Atlantic seaboard on the east, the Great Lakes and the Canadian 
border on the north, and the upper tier of southern states on 
the south. We do not, of course, serve it exclusively, but we 
tap practically every portion of it, and our freight earnings are 
certainly a direct result of business transactions and the order- 
ing of goods for consumption. 

“It is true that certain sections of the country lying farther 
west and farther south appear to be feeling the effects of quiet 
trade somewhat more. But, on the other hand, the region which 
our lines cover maintains half the country’s population and at 
least two-thirds of its invested wealth, so that it may be con- 
sidered more representative than any other natural traffic 
area which might be selected. 

“It is also only fair to concede that the rate of decline in 
freight traffic has been generally increasing since the first of 
the year. For instance, Pennsylvania Railroad System car- 
loadings during the last few weeks have been off approximately 
164%% to 18%%, as compared with the corresponding period 
of 1929, whereas in January they were off only about 6%, and 
in February from 7% to 9%. 

“What this means is that the movement and delivery of 
freight over the rails is the consummation of business en- 
gagements entered into usually quite a while before the freight 
reaches the cars. It stands, not for what business men and 
their customers are doing today in their dealings with each 
other, but what they agreed to do last week or last month. 

“Business negotiations and contracts initiate the flow of 
commerce. They set the machinery going. When the railroad 
hauls the freight it performs the last of a series of transactions, 
often stretching over a considerable period of time. Hence, 
freight earnings or tonnage statistics or carloading figures 
always lag behind the negotiations or contract-making stage of 
business, 

“When we pass from a condition of very active business 
to one less active, railroad freight traffic continues for a time 
to reflect the previous activities. When we begin to change 
from a dull to an improving state we will find railroad freight 
traffic marking time for a while before it begins to move upward 
again in response to the increased volume of business transac- 
tions set in motion. 

“One of the favorable signs that we ought to be looking 
for at this time is some hint that the figures of freight traffic, 
and particularly carloadings, are beginning to scrape bottom 
after some months of working downward. I am referring, of 
course, to the week-to-week comparisons between this year 
and last. 

“Possibly it is still too early to draw definite conclusions, 
but there do seem to be some indications for the hope that we 
are entering a period in which the decreases, as compared with 
last year, are not growing larger. Should that be the case 
over a substantial period, it would form at least one argument 
for anticipating that we have seen the worst, and that the cur- 
rent volume of business may prove the foundation upon which 
the next era of prosperity is to be built. That, at any rate, 
reflects the well informed opinion of some of our best author- 
ties and analysts of business conditions, the majority of whom 
are now looking for a definite upward turn by 1931. 

“Certainly all of us share this hope, and let me assure you 
that a mental state of sane and reasonable hope is a long way 
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from being the least important factor in bringing prosperity 7 
back. id 
“The last period of notably quiet business in the United 7 
States occupied most of the year 1921. It followed the collapse, © 
in the latter part of 1920, of the post-Armistice inflation. In 7 
the first five months of 1921 the freight earnings of the Penn. © 
sylvania Railroad System fell to $166,000,000, which was $6,000. 7 
000 less than they have been so far this year. Therefore, if we |) 
consider both periods as troughs following waves of expansion, 
the present one has not thus far proved as low as the last, 7 
which is merely a repetition of previous history. 2 
“In 1922 there was a substantial recovery, and in 1923 a |J 
veritable boom set in which lasted longer and went farther © 
than any ever before known in this country. i 
“Business history has an uncanny way of repeating itself. 4. 
Business men who are today shaping their plans for the next 7 
two or three years on the assumption that the events which 
followed the depression of 1921 will be paralleled following the © 
depression of 1930, have at least a long series of precedent 
favoring the chance that they are right. es 
“People who stay up very late at night or get up very early - 
in the morning know from experience the literal truth of the © 
old saying, that the darkest hour is the one just before dawn. | 
Similarly, in all of our previous periods of unsatisfactory busi- 7 
ness, subsequent events have shown that the turning point came 7 
just about at the time when pessimism and discouragement 
were at their height. & 
“American trade has never failed to stage a spectacular 7%. 
comeback. That it will do so this time is about as nearly cer. 7 
tain as anything in human affairs can be. Perhaps the start is 7 
nearer at hand than many of us have felt there was reason to 7 
believe. Don’t forget that the most powerful private banking ~ 
house in the world was built up on the favorite slogan of its” 
farseeing and famous founder: ‘The Man Who Is a “Bear” on” 
the United States Will Go Broke.’ In other words, the country 
has been built up on fundamentally sound principles. That 7 
being true, recessions can be nothing more than temporary, 7 
and in the long run merely serve the purpose of clearing the 7 
way for the next era of progress and prosperity.” . 


HIP DISEASE IN A SNAKE 


(Traffic Stud) 


J. M. Challis, assistant general attorney for the Missouri 7 
Pacific at Atchison, Kan., where the night club, now so popu- 
lar in New York, originated, is the latest discoverer of fearful © 
and wonderful things in a freight tariff—perhaps it might be 7 
accurate to say in a Leland tariff. His thoughts on the sub- © 
ject run thus: : 


There are certain things spiritual and material in the presence | 
of which ordinary mortals stand dumb. When I stood at the tomb 
of Napoleon, first viewed the Washington monument, gazed into the | 
Grand Canyon, words were superfluous. A feeling akin to this arises © 
within me when I contemplate a freight tariff, with its exceptions, 7 
items, notes, commodities, distances, arbitraries, distances and God 7 
knows what. If the thing itself amazes, what can be the feeling 7 
when one views from afar the mind that conceived it? I can ap- 7 
proach a superintendent, a general manager, a general solicitor, or a 
president if you will, with a certain amount of assurance and com- 7 
posure, but when I approach the portals of a traffic expert’s office, 7 
I not only remove my hat, but also my shoes, and like the devout 7 
Moslem, chant as I near the throne, ‘‘Great is Mohammed, but § 
greater is the man who understands freight tariffs.’’ As long as the 7 
freight tariff remains in the railroad general office, while it is a/ 
fearful and wonderful thing, it is still harmless and inert. 
only when placed in the hands of a country agent who plays by 
ear and not by note that we can fully appreciate the wonderful ; 
possibilities. Unless it is carefully interpreted with the aid of 7 
logarithms, a microscope, a search warrant, and a college education, 
the country agent is liable to conclude that the confounded thing 
provides for the issuance of trading stamps and ladies free on every 7 
Thursday night, when they give away plush furniture and a set of 
dishes to the holder of the lucky ticket. Seriously, however, the 
character of the various commodities, the nature and distances of | 
the territory served, the needs of certain industries, 
sand and one other things so enter into the rate question that a 
short, simple and general application tariff is as impossible as hip § 
disease on a snake. 12 


Jeff Church, who sent in the above, is a good traffic man. %, 
A good traffic man knows that there is a good bit of truth in § 
what Mr. Challis says. About the only way one can understand | 


a freight tariff is to study them, stay with them, read them | an 


time after time, eat and sleep with them and dream about 
them. Traffic work, and when we say traffic work we include @%, 
all who deal with freight rates, is a great game. It is no job = 
for the weakling or one who won’t pay the price in hard, tedi- 
ous, painstaking work. 


You may either write or wire our Washington office | 
for information concerning matters in any department |?! 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber to | 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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pse, ; l T 
: Motor Vehicle Transportation 

enn- | 
000, 7 
f We | 
sion, ss I haul my own grain which I raise on my own farm to market or 
last, E BUS REGULATION BILL : agree to haul my neighbor’s wheat to market? 

The Trafic World Washington Bureau “There is probably a difference in theory,” said Senator 
23 a § Senatorial conceptions of motor bus transportation with Barkley. “I imagine that the density of population and the 
ther | Jrelation to railroads and of restrictive regulation to limit the complexity of American life now as compared with the days 

') number of busses operating on the highways were aired in debate when one could go up and down a highway and probably not 
self. y in the Senate on two of the principal parts of the Parker-Couzens meet anybody for half a day may have some bearing upon the 


bus bill—those dealing with competition and consolidation of 
hic f rail and bus lines. 

the © The Senate modified the provision dealing with competition 
“tso that the Commission would not be compelled to issue a 
4 certificate for an additional line on a route already adequately 


arly § served by a bus line, but refused to modify the consolidation 
the § ) provision so that railroads might acquire bus lines. 
steer Senator Barkley, of Kentuc’y, led the fight against the 


committee amendment that he said would require the Commission 


ame | to issue a certificate of convenience and necessity to the ap- 
as plicant for permission to operate a bus line on any interstate 
ular | highway regardless of whether the traffic was sufficient to 


> justify an additional bus line. 
a “The amendment which the Senate committee has inserted 
ss makes it necessary for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
aS >to assume that if there is only one bus line in existence, that 
king fact itself makes it mandatory upon the Commission to issue 
ens another certificate for another line on the theory that there 
'/ ought to be more competition than is provided by a single bus 
@iline,” said he. 
é “IT do not wish to discuss this question in any great detail, 
but I have undertaken to establish the theory that primarily 
the use of the public highway for profit is not a matter of right. 
it is a privilege which it is within the power of the state or 
“Sthe nation to grant or withhold. Being a privilege, it ought not 
to be granted to such an extent as to inconvenience those who 
do not enjoy the privilege. For that reason I feel that where 
there is any bus line in existence operating in two or more 
souri “¥states over a route where the traffic will scarcely justify the 
opu- “Bexistence of the line which is already operating, the Commis- 
arful Bsion ought not to be compelled to issue a certificate to another 
t be “line simply because there is only one line already in existence. 
sub- 9 “It seems to me to be unwise, as a matter of policy, to put the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a straitjacket by providing, 
if there is only one line in existence, no matter where it is, no 
cranes matter if it could transport twice as many passengers as now 
, the |atide over it, another line shall be established if somebody comes 
rises along and makes an application.” 
ions, ® 





















Bn 3 Competition Discussed 
=a In the course of the discussion Senator Walsh, of Montana, 






- Wsaid it seemed to him that a second bus line would not be 


























fice, established unless the projectors of such a line believed they 
Vout could make money by its operation. He wondered why the 
; the judgment of the men who would like to run the line must be 
bg 2 |submitted to the Commission for determination. 
s by “The Commission may say to them, ‘you are all wrong 
erful WRabout this; you are quite mistaken; two bus lines cannot live 
‘tion, mere.’ They are, however, willing to take the chances. Why 
thing |Wshould we restrain them*from taking the chances? Why should 
sige | we put it up to a Commission to say that two bus lines are 
on not necessary? Bus lines are going to be operated as auto- 
2s of (Mobiles. In the same way, why should we not regulate the 
-hou- number of automobile factories that might be established for 
7" “the purpose of accommodating the public? Why not put up to 
>a federal commission the question as to whether two or three 
or a half dozen automobile companies would not very adequately 
mat. supply the demands of the general public?” 
h “ Senator Barkley thought there was quite a difference be- 
can “Ween the right of an individual to buy an automobile from 
a Anybody who was willing to make it and the use of a public 
ce ighway as a privilege and for profit by men who were to be 
‘lu : Mallowed a permit to operate their bus lines on the highways. 
ait “T have a natural right to buy an automobile from any 
ted! Source,” said he, “but I have no natural right to go on the 
Public highways, which are dedicated to everybody, and use 
@hem for profit.” 
ffice “IT am troubled about that,’ said Senator Walsh, “because 
nent | rom time immemorial, carters, people driving carts, as they 
r to! were called in the old times, used thehighways, and common 





arriers, as they are now called, use the highways. Now, where 


Hoes the natural right come in? What is the difference whether 





stitute for the committee amendment. 


question.” 

Senator Walsh asked why should Congress take away from 
private initiative and private enterprise and private energy the 
opportunity to run a business in which it was desired to engage. 

Senator Barkley said that a bus line might be started be- 
tween two cities in the belief and hope that after a while its 
owners would be able to build up sufficient trade to make it 
profitable. He contended that if another group, financially 
stronger than that already operating a line, decided to establish 
another line between the same points, the Commission, under 
the committee amendment, would have to grant the certificate 
and that then the second group might drive the first group out 
of business and take chances on somebody else not coming 
along and trying to do the same thing to it. 

Senator Walsh said that every man who engaged in business 
took the chances of competition and referred to the competition 
faced by lawyers, doctors and merchants. 

“If the senator recognizes no difference between a private 
individual buying a private store on a corner on some street 
in any town, and taking his chances with competition in a 
business as to which he does not have to consult any public 
authority either in the beginning or concerning its conduct, and 
running bus lines up and down the highways, devoted to the 
welfare of millions of people, then I cannot make much im- 
pression on the senator,” said Senator Barkley. 

“If we are to assume that one man has as much right to 
start a bus line on a public highway for profit as another one 
has to open a law office and hang out his shingle, then we 
ought to defeat this bill altogether and have no form of regu- 
lation or requirements at all, because the law and, I think, 
society, recognize the difference between the necessity for regu- 
lating common carriers and public utilities and the necessity for 
regulating the practice of law or medicine or operating a dry 
goods store or a grocery store or any other kind of private enter- 
prise.” 


Senator Couzens said that Senator Barkley wanted to create 
a monopoly of the public highways—that he wanted an existing 
concern to get all the traffic. 


Senator Barkley said Senator Couzens was not interpreting 
his opinion correctly. He said he did not want a monopoly— 
that he did not care whether one company had it all or whether 
there were half a dozen. He asserted that what he was con- 
tending for was that the public was entitled to protection against 
bus lines that were not needed provided regulations were 
adopted giving the Commission the power to protect the public 
against unreasonable rates and unreasonable practices. He said 
he did not want the public inconvenienced by having dozens 
and dozens of busses running up and down highways and driving 
everybody off the highways and injuring people, unless they 
were needed for the accommodation of the people. Senator 
Couzens said he wanted the public protected by limited com- 
petition such as he contended would exist or might exist under 
the committee amendment. 

Senator Glenn, of Illinois, offered an amendment as a. sub- 
Under the Glenn amend- 
ment the Commission would be required to issue a certificate 
for a second line only if there was inadequate service by an 
existing common carrier by motor vehicle. Senator Barkley 
supported the Glenn amendment. 

Senator Howell said that if the committee amendment were 
stricken out, “the bill means just one thing; it means that every 
bus concern which now is operating in interstate business will 
have the privilege to continue operation, and no other con- 
cern need apply.” 


“The whole purpose of this bill, as a matter of fact, is to 
provide for bus monopoly in this country,” said he, adding that 
if the committee amendment was not adopted the bill would 
be in the worse possible form so far as competition in bus traffic 
was concerned. 

“So far as I am concerned,” he continued, “I believe that 
the certificates of convenience and necessity are simply devices 
for the maintenance of monopoly, and in this case for monopoly 
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in transportation. Yet we are making the most strenuous effort 
to create competition in transportation. We have been dis- 
cussing the development of our inland waterways. For what 
purpose? The purpose is competition with the railroads; at 
least that is what is being held out to the people of this country. 
We are told out in the middle west that if we will only de- 
velop the Mississippi and the Missouri as waterways, we can 
expect advantages in the matter of transportation. As a con- 
sequence, we have passed one of the most comprehensive river 
and harbor bills, to bring about such competition. Yet we have 
before us now a bill whose whole purpose is to limit competition, 
to end competition. What is really in the minds of senators 
and representatives when they will take such a contradictory 
course, authorizing the appropriation of hundreds of millions 
of dollars to stimulate competition with the railroads, and then, 
when another form of transportation is developing competition, 
we find ourselves confronted which a bill which proposes to limit 
competition and, as a matter of fact, to end competition? 

‘It is not merely a matter of busses. This is just the first 
effort, this is the entering wedge. The next thing with which 
we will be confronted will be a measure to curtail competition 
in the transportation of goods upon our highways by the regu- 
lation of motor truck transportation. Are we going now 
to lay the foundation for the control of competition in the use 
of motor trucks for the transportation of goods at the same 
time that we are laying the foundation for competition with 
railroads in the development of waterways? What consistency 
is there in any such plans? Are we trying to fool the people 
of the great west? Are we trying to quiet them and make 
them hopeful for the future by extending to them promises of 
reduced rates through water competition, when, as a matter 
of fact, Congress is committed to the limitation of competition 
in other lines of transportaticn which also might relieve them? 
It is the bus lines of this country which are here advocating 
this bill. It is those who now have these privileges and want 
to enjoy them without interference. What are we going to do 
in this country? Are we going to cut out competition in every 
line of effort? Are we going to develop a condition of society 
in this country based upon non-competition? Is not that the 
direction in which we are moving? 


Howell Sees Socialistic Advance 


Senator Howell said that Congress in 1920 had wiped out 
competition in railroad rates. He said the result was that the 
railroads were prosperous because they were the beneficiaries, 
at the hands of Congress, of compulsory cooperation. 

“I ask senators,” said he, “what would result if Congress 
provided, in the case of every human activity, for the elimina- 
tion of competition as has been done for the railroads? It 
would mean the non-competitive form of society. The non- 
competitive form of society is identical with socialism, and that 
is the direction in which we are drifting. That is the direction 
in which the moneyed interests of the country, notwithstanding 
what is assumed to be their attitude, are forcing us to go. The 
individualistic form of society is based upon competition. So- 
cialism is based upon non-competition. The whole purpose of 
socialism is to relieve all mankind of the strain of competition.” 

Senator Howell said the question before the Senate was 
whether “we are to take another step in the direction of merger 
and consolidation. JI say ‘merger and consolidation’ because the 
whole purpose of merger and consolidation is the elimination 
of competition for the insurance of profits. If we pass the 
bus bill as it is presented to us we merely assure that ulti- 
mately there will be a consolidation and monopoly of the bus 
business of the country. Two or three great concerns will con- 
trol the bus business. The public will be denied the privilege 
of competition upon the highways which they are taxed to cre- 
ate and maintain. As I have said, do not think for one moment 
that this is going to stop here with busses. The next step is 
the truck which hauls our goods, the truck which is today the 
most effective competitor of the railroads, the most effective 
competitor for keeping down the rates of the railroads so far 
as the transportation of freight is concerned, especially in 
limited areas.” 

The Glenn amendment was adopted by a vote of 33 to 22. 

Senator Glenn then offered a substitute for the committee 
amendment under which railroads would be forbidden in the 
future to acquire bus lines. The senator said the issue was 
whether railroads should be prohibited from engaging in motor 
bus transportation. He believed that the railroads as trans- 
portation experts should be permitted to use the bus. He did 
not believe it was fair to tell the railroads they could not engage 
in bus transportation. 

“The railroads have recently,” said he, “as we all know, 
reached out and supplemented their transportation systems by 
engaging in the motor bus business. More recently they have 
also supplemented their business through connecting their train 
transportation of people with airplane transportation. I think 
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it is in the interest of the public for speed, for safety, to allow 
these specialists in transportation at least to compete for the 
certificate of convenience and necessity with all the other organ. 
izations and citizens of the country.” 

Senator Couzens said the Glenn amendment was in the 
interest of the railroads so that they might control all methods 
of passenger transportation. 

“We may just as well not have any bus lines at all if 
they are going to be owned and controlled and operated by the 
railroads,” said he. “It is well known that in many cases where 
the large transportation systems by railroads own and operate 
bus lines, they are doing everything possible .to discredit the 
bus lines.” 

Senator Couzens said that if the Glenn amendment were 
adopted the bus bill ought to be killed. 

Senator Barkley thought there were circumstances in which 
the railroads should be permitted to operate busses and asked 
whether the committee amendment would compel the unscram- 
bling or the discontinuance of such bus lines as were already 
owned by the railroads. Senator Couzens said the bill would 
not affect lines already in operation and would affect only 
consolidations for which application might be made in the future. 
Senator Glenn’s amendment was rejected by a vote of 27 to 21. 

Several amendments offered on behalf of Senator Bratton, 
of New Mexico, designed to protect the public from a safety 
standpoint, were adopted. 

Senator Howell moved to eliminate from the bill the pro- 
vision for a certificate of convenience and necessity, but the 
amendment proposed by him was rejected without a record vote. 


WORLD HAS 35,127,398 MOTORS 


Passenger automobiles, motor trucks, and motor busses 
registered throughout the world on January 1 of this year totaled 


35,127,398, an increase of 3,092,826 vehicles, or 9 per cent, over | 
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the total number registered at the beginning of 1929, according | ; 


to Charles F. Baldwin, assistant chief, automotive division, De- | 


partment of Commerce. 

Of this total, 26,653,450 are credited to the United States, 
more than three times the number of motor vehicles registered 
in all foreign and noncontiguous countries. 

Assuming a world population of 1,949,000,000, the depart- 
ment’s census shows one automobile registered to every 55 per- 
sons, reducing the ratio of a year ago when it was one to 
every 61 persons. 

Ownership of automobiles in the United States is shown 
to be far in advance of that of any other country with one auto- 
mobile to every 4.5 persons. This compares with one auto- 
mobile to every 216 persons outside of the United States. 

Canada and New Zealand are shown by the department’s 
statement to be tied for second place in ratio of automobiles 
to total population with one automobile for every eight persons. 
Austria is shown third with one automobile for every 10 persons, 
followed by Monaco where the registration shows one motor 
vehicle for every 16 inhabitants. 

Yeman, in southwestern Arabia, is shown by the report to 
have only one car registered for every 104,166 persons; Ethiopia 
has one for every 17,781; while the ratio for Afghanistan is 
shown to be one for every 17,778. 

Seventy-eight per cent of all passenger cars and 62 per cent 
of all commercial motor vehicles registered through the world 
are credited to the United States. France is shown second in 
total registration, followed by England and Canada. 

The sultanate of Oman, in southeastern Arabia, and Bermuda 
are tied for last place with ten automobiles each. 

“The tremendous increase in the number of automobiles 
operated throughout the world during the last few years, one 
of the most striking developments of modern civilization, can 
easily be translated into terms of economic progress,” said Mr. 
Baldwin. 

“The slow-moving conveyance of yesterday has been sup- 
planted by the mobile, efficient and sturdy motor vehicle and 
the movements of men and commodities have been expedited 
to a degree impossible under other conditions. 

“This far-flung fleet of more than 35,000,000 automobiles is 
not only contributive to the world’s material progress, it is 
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making necessary the building of better roads and enabling the | : 


peoples of the world to meet and know each other.” 

On the basis of reliable official and unofficial reports, the 
Department of Commerce estimates that 88.4 per cent of all 
motor vehicles registered throughout the world are of American 
origin. Passenger cars are shown by the department to account 
for 89.9 per cent of world registration; busses, 62.53, and trucks, 
81.59. Outside of the continental United States the department 
shows the corresponding percentages as 53.5, 49.2, and 48.7. 

“Because of the relatively greater production and exporta- 
tion of automobiles in the United States than in any other 
country of the world, it is only natural that a predominant share 
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“Cock o the WaLk 


newest Limited of the Freight Service 


sets a record of its own 








lOO% 


on time 
since May I, 


(UP TO DATE OF GOING TO PRESS) 
ce 


oe 


“TEMEMBER the names—“ 
‘Cock o’ the Walk’— 
‘Dynamic.’ They are destined to 
become famous—to set new rec- 
ords in their own right.”” So read the announcement of 
these two new trains three months ago. 

And now for the past two months “‘Cock o’ the Walk” 
has traveled northbound from Cincinnati over the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to Springfield and then over the 
Detroit, Toledo and Ironton Railroad to Detroit—carry- 
ing fresh fruits, vegetables and merchandise—swiftly, 
safely and 100% on time. 

To the shippers and consignees of Detroit and Cin- 
cinnati this train brings another powerful business 
weapon... an assurance of on time arrival that enables 
inventories to be cut to the very minimum. Now 64 
“Limiteds of the Freight Service” serve 9 out of 10 of the 
largest cities in the country with reliable schedules, on 
time arrivals, and a complete system of passing reports. 

For further information, please write or phone your 
local Pennsylvania agent. 









’ Here are six of the Pennsylvania’s famous 
‘‘Limiteds of the Freight Service’’ noted for 
their on time dependability: 






FLYING CLOUD 
Merchandise 
Buffalo to Pittsburgh 


THE PREMIER 
Live Stock 
Pittsburgh to Seaboard Cities 


THE YORKER 
Freight 
New York and Jersey City to York, Pa. 


UNCLE SAM 
Perishable Freight 
St. Louis to Seaboard Cities 


THE ROCKET 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Cincinnati 


PUNCTUALITY 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Toledo and Detroit 























PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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of automobiles throughout the world should be of American 
origin,” Mr. Baldwin said. 

“The current census of world motor vehicles registrations 
shows that one-half of all such vehicles in foreign countries are 
of American origin, a fact which indicates forcibly the tremen- 
dous development of American export trade in automobiles, a 
development which has caused the exported percentage of our 
domestic car output to increase from 7 to 11 per cent between 
1921 and 1929 and the similar percentage of our commercial 
vehicle production to gain from 11 to 43 per cent during the 
same period.” 

World motorization is no longer a prophecy for the future 
but a reality of the present, according to Mr. Baldwin. The 
doctrine of motor transportation, he states, has found acceptance 
in Afghanistan, the Congo, Madagascar, Oman, Tonga, as well 
as in the larger and more highly developed countries of the 
world. 

Those countries which are in the process of economic devel- 
opment and transition have learned the uses of automobiles and 
their need for motor transportation, he points out, and are now 
offering and will continue to offer opportunities of real impor- 
tance to American manufacturers of automotive products. 


THE ARMY AND RAILROAD BUILDING 


(Issued by the War Department) 


Just one hundred years ago there occurred at Baltimore, 
Maryland, an event of supreme importance to the economic life 
of this nation, when the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, which 
was surveyed, constructed and operated by members of the 
United States Army Engineer Corps, was formally opened on 
July 4, 1830, and on August 28, 1830, staged a contest which 
proved that the steam engine was mightier than the horse for 
the motive power of railroads. 

On August 28, 1830, the Tom Thumb, the first American 
built locomotive, driven by its designer, Peter Cooper, afterward 
the donor of Cooper’s Institute, raced against a spirited gray 
horse “of great beauty and power.” Each drew an identical 
car laden with passengers on a section of the new double-track 
railway from the city terminal to Ellicott City, Maryland. Both 
did their best, and while at first the honors seemed to be with 
the horse, the little engine gradually drew away to an increasing 
lead, only to lose the race ultimately by an accident to the 
drive belt actuating the blower. However, its performance in 
that historic day spelled the doom of the horse as a motive 
power for railroads and inaugurated the golden age of steam. 

On July 4, 1828, ground had been broken in Baltimore for 
the first railroad ever built for general use, on the section in 
charge of Captain William Gibbs McNeill, class 1817, United 
States Military Academy, appointed from New York. The first 
stone was laid by the venerable Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
Maryland, then 90 years of age and the last surviving signer of 
the Declaration of Independcene, who said: “I consider this 
among the most important acts of my life, second only to the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence, if second even to 
that.” 

Among the officers and former officers of the Army Engineer 
Corps who were associated with Captain McNeill were the fol- 
lowing, all graduates from West Point: Lieutenant Colonel 
Stephen H. Long, class 1814, appointed from New Hampshire; 
Lieutenant Joshua Barney, class 1820, appointed from New 
York; Lieutenant Isaac Trimble, class 1822, appointed from 
Kentucky; Lieutenant R. E. Hazzard, class 1824, appointed from 
South Carolina; Lieutenant William Cook, class 1824, appointed 
from New Jersey; Lieutenant Walter Gynn, class 1822, ap- 
pointed from Virginia; Lieutenant J. N. Dillahunty, class 1824, 
appointed from Mississippi; and Lieutenant G. W. Whistler, 
class 1819, born in Indiana and appointed from Kentucky. 


One of these, probably the most famous, was Lieutenant 
Whistler, the father of James A. McNeill Whistler, the cele- 
brated artist and painter. Lieutenant Whistler later resigned 
from the army to enter the civilian field and became such an 
authority on locomotives and railroads that he was selected 
by the Czar of Russia to supervise the building of the first 
Russian railroad which linked Moscow with St. Petersburg. 
Upon his death, another ex-engineer officer, T. S. Brown, class 
1825, New York, was selected as his successor and carried the 
work to completion. 

These men were the pioneers of railroad building on the 
American continent. In the early part of the history of the 
nation’s railroads many other officers of the corps .were con- 
tinually engaged in the survey of routes and in the solving of 
difficult engineering features connected with actual construction. 
From 1825 to 1835 a partial list of early railroad surveys shows 
activity in widely separated parts of the country as follows: 
Memphis, Tennessee, to Atlanta, Georgia; Portland, Maine, to 
Quebec, Canada; Boston, Massachusetts, to Whitehall, New York; 
Detroit, Michigan, to Pontiac, Michigan; Lawrenceburg, Indi- 
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ana, to Indianapois, Indiana; Madison and Lafayette Railroad; 
Evansville and Terre Haute Railroad; Columbus and Jefferson. 
ville Railroad; Eastern Shore Railroad of Virginia; Catskill to 
Ithaca, New York; New London, Connecticut, to Providence, 
Rhode Island; Hudson River to Portage Summit of the Ohio 
Canal; Williamsport to Elmira, New York; St. Francisville, 
Louisiana, to Woodville, Mississippi; Patterson and Hudson 
Railroad; New York and Erie Railroad, and Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad. 

Most of these railroads either developed into or form part 
of well-known railroad systems of today. Still later, from 1853 
to 1856, the Corps of Engineers undertook and surveyed four 
possible routes for the development of transcontinental rail. 
ways, known at the time as the routes of the thirty-second 
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degree of north latitude; that of 38th and 39th; that of the 41st [7 


and 42d; and that of the 47th and 49th degrees of north latitude. 
These routes correspond approximately to what are now known 
as the Southern Pacific, the Kansas Pacific, the Union Pacific 
and the Northern Pacific systems. Such names as McClellan, 
Parkes, Weaver, Abbott, Humphreys, Emory, Warren, Whipple, 
and many others too numerous to mention, were thus added 
to the long honor roll of army officers who have contributed so 
materially to the economic development of the country during 
the last hundred years. All the above men were from West 
Point, the oldest engineering college in the United States. They 
and their succeeding fellow officers, by their contributions to 
scientific literature, their elaborate engineering works, and their 
extensive surveys have enabled the engineer corps to take its 
place as one of the most important agencies of the government 
in peace, as well as in war. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Charles T. Tittmann, Washington, D. C.; Harold 
W. Ansell, Salt Lake City, Utah; William L. Barnett, New 
Haven, Conn.; Charles R. Barnewolt, Peoria, Ill.; Arthur W. 
Beachboard, New York, N. Y.; Roy S. Brown, Spokane, Wash.; 
Norman §. Buckingham, New Haven, Conn.; William M. Casey, 
Coffeyville, Kan.; Marshall G. Chenoweth, Indianapolis, Ind. 


George W. Cole, Cleveland, O.; Joel L. Cook, St. Louis, Mo.; | 


Joseph R. Dryer, Chicago, Ill.; Thomas P. Dudley, Jr., Wash- 


ington, D. C.; Preston H. Harris, Washington, D. C.; J. J. Hill, | 


Pelham, Ga.; Leonard G. Hults, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Otis Beall Kent, Washington, D. C.; Clyde M. 
Leach, San Pedro, Calif.; Malcolm A. Loring, New York, N. Y.; 
C. Raymond Lyons, New Brunswick, N. J.; Harry Z. Maxwell, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Frank M. McChesney, New York, N. Y.; 
Lewis L. Morgan, Covington, Ky.; Thomas G. Nairn, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Raymond N. Rear, New York, N. Y.; George L. Reese, Jr, 
Roswell, N. M.; Eldon Richardson, Cambridge, Mass.; William 
Ristig, Washington, D. C.; E. H. Dorenbusch, Middletown, 0.; 
William W. Rouse, Chicago, IIL; 


D. Jordan, | 


William L. Stamper, Louis: | 


ville, Ky.; William G. Stanton, Eau Claire, Wis.; Edwin Martin | 
Stevens, Chicago, Ill.; Merritt C. Thiem, Cleveland, O.; Harry | 


M. Walker, Toledo, O.; Raymond G. Wright, Seattle, Wash. 


GLASS-BELTED FREIGHT TERMINAL 


The above picture shows the glass-belted $6,500,000 freight terminal 
to be built in New York for the Lehigh Valley Railroad. The outer 
walls are carried on cantilever supports, jutting out from the inner 


columns, which are set back several feet from the outer walls to S 


achieve the glass wall effect. The building will contain elevators 
30 by 10 feet, capable of lifting the largest capacity trucks clear 
to the top, and will be made largely*of reinforced concrete. 
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the An American vessel at a Shanghai dock 
HE United States is today the greatest commercial 
nation on earth. Yet therein lies a danger—for many 
of our industries have far outstripped domestic consumption. 


3eY, | To continue to expand, we must have ready access to 


os overseas markets. 
a ; Such access is available. The new American Merchant 
ca Marine provides ample, dependable transportation to every 
Mie corner of the world. Made up of the hundreds of speedy, 
Y; & modern vessels in the 16 lines owned by the United States 
rel, i Shipping Board and those in the many other lines developed 
Ys @ by the Shipping Board but now under private ownershi 
nix, : ae . P led 
Jr. this proud Peace-time fleet is our guarantee of continued 
iam tm industrial growth and prosperity. 
be No matter what you produce for foreign markets, it is to 
rtin your advantage to use American-flag ships. The experienced 
Urry American operators of the Shipping Board lines listed here 
will be glad to show you why. Write for full information. 
=F * * * 
J *AMERICA FRANCE LINE 


*AMERICAN BRAZIL LINE 
*AMERICAN DIAMOND LINES 
DIXIE UK LINE 
*AMERICAN PIONEER LINE 
DIXIE MEDITERRANEAN LINE 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
EUROPEAN LINE 


YANKEE LINE 
MOBILE OCEANIC LINE 
AMERICAN GULF ORIENT LINE 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINE 
ORIOLE LINES 
SOUTHERN STATES LINE = as 
TEXAS MEDITERRANEAN LINE BY EWING GALLOWAY, N.Y. 


TEXAS UKAY LINE Unloading oom difficulties. American 
merchandise being lightered from an Ameri- 

5 ae —— LINE le can vessel at Jaffa. This scene is typical of 
Accommodations availableforalimited the way the 16 Shipping Board lines open 
number of passengers on these lines new export markets for America’s industries, 
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UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


MERCHANT FLEET CORPORATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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HOUSTON 


-— lc UUt~‘“C“‘<‘i‘“‘i‘ hh 


BRANCH FACTORY 





fora 


Manufacturers for export _ trade, 
especially to Latin America, will find 
Houston the ideal spot for a branch 
factory. 


Its advantageous location on the Gulf 
Coast in the heart of the great agri- 
cultural, oil and gas regions and its 
splendid year-round climate mean low 
production costs. 


Its phenomenal development and 
growth in population mean a steadily 
increasing home market for your 
goods, while the great system of rail, 
air and steamship lines that converge 
at Houston and its fast-growing impor- 
tance as a world port make it the clear- 
ing house for a great part of the 
Commerce between North and South 
America. 


LOOK OVER HOUSTON 


You'll find it offers advantages far 
exceeding any other Southern City. 


LET US SEND YOU THE LATEST FACTS AND 
FIGURES. ADDRESS THE NEAREST OFFICE 








ADDRESS: 
JOHN C. MAYFIELD, 
1512 Whitehall Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


T. P. BARTLE, 
433 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


F. C. DEZENDORF, 
Cotton Exchange Bldg., Dallas, Texas 


T. L. EVANS, 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Houston, 
Texas 
or 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


Fifth Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON - - - - - - - TEXAS f 
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Ocean Shipping News 


OVERSEAS FREIGHT DEVELOPMENTS 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Full cargo markets in the last few days have continued on 
the same basis as in previous weeks. Activity is at a minimum, 
there is little demand for space, and rates are at the lowest 
level possible that would induce shipowners to keep their vessels 
employed rather than lay them up or return them in ballast. 
Reviews of the week by freight brokers differ considerably as 
to whether the existing situation will continue for some time 
in the future or whether there is a condition of dullness that 
foreshadows an upward trend. No definite indications of im- 
provement can be seen. Foreign purchasers show practically 
no interest in grain, and shippers.seem content to cover their 
requirements from day to day rather than to protect themselves 
several months ahead. Meanwhile one or two brokers, basing 
their opinions entirely on logic, predict better trade in the 
autumn months. 

Among recent charters are several vessels that have been 
fixed from Montreal at two shillings three pence a quarter to 
the United Kingdom and 10 cents a hundred pounds to the 
Continent for July-August loading. These are slightly above the 
rates that regular liners are willing to accept for part cargoes. 

The coal market remains quiet, with no definite require- 
ments in the market at present. Shipowners are reluctant to 
seek business because of the absence of outward freight from 
South American ports. Meanwhile shippers are awaiting offers 
of space around $3.25 a ton to the River Plate and about $2 a 
ton to West Italy. 

No developments of any importance have been noted in 
either the lumber or sugar trades. 

The East Coast of South America Conference has decided 
to extend the present rates on lumber from North Pacific to 
East Coast South American ports from August 31 through the 
rest of the year, according to Seattle advices. The rates now 
are: Bahia Blanca, $13; Montevideo, Rosario, Buenos Aires, $14; 
Santa Fe and La Plata, $14.50. 

Plans for cooperation with the Pacific Westbound Confer- 
ence were discussed at the first meeting of the new Trans- 
Pacific Freight Conference held last week in Seattle and it is 
expected that a joint meeting of the two groups will be held 
in the near future. The conference, which has been approved 
by the Shipping Board, is to determine rates on rough cargoes, 
including lumber, logs, wheat, flour, copper, spelter, frozen fish 
and other commodities which come under that heading, has 
eight member lines, all among the major Japanese freight lines 
operating in the trans-Pacific trade. These eight companies are: 
Mitsui & Co., “K” line, Kokusai Line, Niship Shipping Co., Ocean 
Transport Co., Yamashita & Co., The Taatsuuma Line and the 
Tatsuta Line. 

Peace has been restored in the Java-Dutch East Indies trade. 
Starting September 4, with the steamer Siantar, Java-Pacific 
Line, a Dutch concern, and the British Kerr Line, will operate 
joint noncompetitive service. From the Pacific Coast vessels 
will go Dutch East Indies ports and to Calcutta, Singapore and 
Colombo. The service is to be fortnightly. General Steamship 
Corporation will continue as managing operator for the Kerr 
Line and Didwell and Company, Inc., will remain as representa- 
tives of the Dutch steamship company, as in the past. Agreement 
to operate a joint noncompetitive service was reached after 
months of negotiations between E. A. Clegg, president of Kerr 
Line, and officials of the Amsterdam, Holland, headquarters. 
Dollar Line and Klaveness Line have agreed to meet and main- 
tain the rates established by the Kerr-Java Pacific setup. 

M. D. F. O’Dowd, of the Kerr Line, agent for the Wilhelmsen 
Line in the South American trade, has been elected chairman 
of the River Plate and Brazil conferences for July. The special 
committee of the two conferences is still considering applica- 
tions for the position of permanent chairman. 

The Canadian National Steamships are not considering cur- 
tailment of their ocean freight services, according to an official 
statement issued from the head offices in Montreal. The freight 
services in operation will be continued, despite rumors to the 
contrary, which have recently been circulated. The statement 
continues that the services now in effect between the eastern 
and western coasts of Canada and between Canadian ports and 
those of South America, Australia, New Zealand, and the West 
Indies islands and British Honduras are working out satisfactor- 
ily and it is felt that they are a very great benefit to Canada 


in encouraging the extension of trade between these different 
parts of the empire and as such there is no intention of cur- 
tailing them. 

The Merchants’ Association has been informed that, effec- 
tive July 1, parcel post packages addressed for delivery in 
Hungary will be subject, in addition to the postage rate of 14 
cents a pound or fraction of a pound and insurance fee in the 
case of insured parcels, to the following transit charges: 1 and 2 
pounds, 18 cents; 3 to 11 pounds, 30 cents; 12 to 22 pounds, 60 
cents; 23 to 33 pounds, 90 cents; 34 to 44 pounds, $1.20. All 
charges must be prepaid in postage stamps affixed to parcels 
at time of mailing, 

The Consul-General of Salvador has announced that effec- 
tive July 1, consular fees will be collected in New York at the 
rate of 3 per cent instead of 2 per cent as heretofore. Charges 
for bill of lading visas remain unchanged. 

At the regular meeting of the River Plate and Brazil Con- 
ference in New York John T. O’Connell, who resigned as chair- 
man of the conference to become vice-president of C. H. Sprague 
& Son, was presented with a set of engrossed resolutions and 
a bronze ship’s clock as a testimonial of the high esteem in 
which he was held as chairman. The presentation was made 
by H. W. B. Zundt of the Mississippi Shipping Company. 

Willis K. Clark, widely known investment banker, formerly 
vice-president and manager of the investment banking house of 
George H. Burr, Conrad & Broom, Portland, Ore., has become 
secretary of the States Steamship Co., effective July 1. 

H. J. McNeice, formerly with the United Fruit Company 
and the Colombian Line, has been appointed manager of the 
Newtex Steamship Company, succeeding T. R. Rogers. Starting 
with the sailing on July 15 from Houston, the company will 
handle general cargo between Houston and New York direct. 
Heretofore it has handled only bulk cargo northbound. A. J. 
Jones will be associated with Mr. McNeice as traffic manager. 

H. M. Runyon, formerly Pacific Coast chairman of the Inter- 
coastal Conference, has been appointed traveling freight agent 
for the Dimon Steamship Line in New York city territory. 

Joseph A. Wells, formerly freight traffic manager of the 
Williams Line, has been appointed special assistant to Robert C. 
Thackara, chairman of the Intercoastal Conference. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS 


The Shipping Board has approved the following agreements 
filed with it under section 15 of the shipping act: 


Gulf to French Atlantic Hamburg Range: Under its terms the 
parties agree to quote, charge and collect all freight and other charges 
for transportation of cargo from United States Gulf ports to French 
Atlantic ports, Belgium, Holland and Germany in accordance with 
minimum rates and charges agreed to by the parties. No cargo is 
to be accepted at less than its gross weight or measurement, and no 
prepaid freight is to be received in any currency other than that of 
the United States, while collect freight is to be converted at current 
sight or demand rate of exchange on the date vessel enters customs 
at port of discharge. Unjust discrimination and payment of rebates 
on freight or compensation received are prohibited. Except as au- 
thorized by the conference there are to be no discounts, refunds or 
absorptions at loading or discharging ports. Payment of brokerage 
is to be limited to 1% per cent of the amount of freight earned 
except on sulphur and phosphate, which are to be governed by the 
usage of the trade; while at Mobile and Pensacola freight brokerage 
up to 5 cents per bale on cotton and cotton linters is permitted. A 
majority of the membership is to constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business and all action in respect to rates is to be by two- 
thirds vote of the members present at meetings. Disputes arising 
under the agreement are to be submitted to arbitration and damages 
for breach of the agreement are liquidated at double the amount of 
freight moneys which party committing breach should have received 
for transportation of cargo, in respect to which breach occurs, sub- 
ject to maximum penalty of $15,000. As a guarantee of payment of 
any award of arbitration each party is required to deposit $15,000 
in cash or its equivalent. In case two or more member lines operate 
through the same agent a single deposit of $15,000 is permitted, but 
any group of lines availing itself of this privilege is to be entitled 
to only one vote in the conference. Lines operating from New 
Orleans and ports east thereof, and lines operating from ports west 
of New Orleans have right of independent action in dealing with 
outside competition in their respective spheres. Any carrier may 
become party to the agreement by complying with its terms, 4 
member may withdraw upon fifteen (15) days’ written notice, and 
any party may be eliminated for good cause by a majority vote 
of all members. Action violative of any of the regulatory provisions 
of the shipping act is prohibited. 

Pacific Coast and Caribbean Sea Ports: Under the agreement 
the parties undertake to cooperate in the maintenance of uniform 
freight rates as agreed upon from time to time in the trade between 
Pacific coast ports of the United States and ports in the West 
Indies, Colombia, Venezuela and adjacent territories, as set forth in 
addendum attached to and made part of the agreement. Action 
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under the agreement is to be by unanimous vote of all members 
present at meetings, each member being entitled to one vote. Any 
common carrier of merchandise in the trade is to be admitted to 
membership upon application and any member may withdraw upon 
ten (10) days’ notice in writing to the chairman or secretary. Parties 
to this agreement are as follows: Armament Deppe, S. A., Lanca- 
shire Shipping Company (Castle Line), Compagnie Generale Trans- 
atlantique, Hansa Line, Holland America Line, Larrinaga & Co., 
Ltd. (Larrinaga Line), Mississippi Valley European Line, Mobile 
Oceanic Line, Norddeutscher Lloyd, Ozean Line, Richard Meyer 
Company, Southern States Line, Strachan Line, Texas Continental 
Line, Unterweser Reederei A. G. and Wilh. Wilhelmsen-Aktiebolaget- 
Svenska Amerika Mexiko Linien-Joint Service. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Ward Line (New 
York & Cuba Mail Steamship Company). 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with United Fruit Company. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Atlantic Navigation 
Corporation. 

American & Cuban Steamship Line, Inc., with Luckenback Steam- 
ship Company, Inc.: These agreements, which are identical in terms 
except as to parties, provide for the through movement of shipments 
of canned goods, dried fruit, beans and peas, newsprint, printing and 
wrapping paper and flour from Pacific Coast ports of call of Lucken- 
bach to ports in Cuba at through rates and divisions thereof shown 
in tariff attached to and forming part of the agreement. Transhipment 
in each instance is to be effected at New York; transfer allowance 
of 10 cents per 100 pounds to be included in the intercoastal line’s 
proportion of the through rate; actual cost of transfer in excess of 
or less than 10 cents to be absorbed or retained on the basis of 
60 per cent by the intercoastal line and 40 per cent by the on-carrying 
line. Arrangement is subject to minimum bill of lading charge of 
$7 to be apportioned $4 to Luckenbach and $3 to the on-carrying 
line, Luckenbach to absorb cost of transfer. 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Company with American South 
African Line, Inc., Clan Line Steamers, Ltd., Ellerman & Bucknall, 
Prince Line, Ltd., Union Castle Line and R. P. Houston & Company: 
Through billing arrangement covering shipments from United States 
Pacific Coast ports to designated South and East African ports, 
with transhipment at New York. Through rates, except to Beira, 
are to be based on the through rates of lines handling shipments 
from Pacific Coast ports to United Kingdom, Continental European 
and Mediterranean ports for transhipment via lines operating thence 
to South and East African ports and are to be apportioned 60 per cent 
to American-Hawaiian and 40 per cent to the on-carrying lines, 
American-Hawaiian to assume cost of transhipment at New York. 
Through rates to Beira and the proportion thereof to accrue to 
the American-Hawaiian Line are to be on the basis set forth in the 
agreement. 

The Atlantic & Caribbean Sea Navigation Company (Red D Line) 
with Anchor Line: Arrangement for through movement of shipments 
of Citrus Fruit under refrigeration from San Juan, Porto Rico to 
Glasgow, Scotland, with transhipment at New York. Through rates 
are to be based on direct line rates of the Association of West India 
Trans-Atlantic Steamship Lines and are to be apportioned equally 
between the carriers, each of which is to assume one-half the cost 
of transhipment at New York. 


Quaker Line with Klaveness Line: Arrangement for through move- 
ment of shipments from Klaveness Line ports of call in the Far East 
to New York, Philadelphia and Boston, with transhipment at Los 
Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland or Seattle. Through rates 
are to be competitive with other carriers operating in the trade 
and are to be apportioned equally between the lines subject to mini- 
mum proportion of $4.50 per revenue ton to Quaker Line. Cost of 
transhipment is to be assumed by the lines in equal proportion. 

Calmar Steamship Corporation with Ybarra Line: Agreement for 
through movement of shipments of canned fish, canned goods and 
dried fruits from Pacific Coast ports of call of Calmar to ports of 
call of Ybarra Line in Spain. Through rates are to be as set forth 
in the agreement and are to be apportioned equally between the car- 
riers, each of which is to assume one-half the cost of transhipment 
at New York. On shipments to port other than the base ports of 
Barcelona, Malaga or Cadiz, Calmar is to receive one-half of the 
rate to base port, any excess of the through rate over the rate to 
—. — accruing to the Yzarra Line to cover cost of transhipment 
n Spain. 

North Atlantic Ports and Gdynia-Danzig: Parties to this agree- 
ment are the American Scantic Line, Inc., New York, Polish Trans- 
atlantic Shipping Company, Ltd., and the Gdynia-America Line. 
Under its terms eastbound cargo from Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston to Gdynia-Danzig (except cotton transshipped at Philadelphia), 
is to be apportioned 37 per cent to the Scantic and 63 per cent to 
the Polamerica. Forty per cent of the freight revenue on _ such 
traffic is to be retained by the carrying line, the remaining 60 per 
cent to be divided between the parties on the same percentage basis 
as is to govern the cargo apportionment. The parties further agree 
to maintain mutually agreed rates to be fixed so as to permit their 
competing with transhipment traffic to Gdynia-Danzig, and to pay 
not more than 7% per cent booking commission in addition to the 
customary brokerage of 1% per cent. Refund in cash of reforwarding 
cost at destination is prohibited, and warehousing at port of discharge 
is to be assessed at current local rates and according to custom of 
the port. On westbound traffic the parties agree to maintain the 
same tariff rates, and the Scantic covenants not to berth westbound 
steamers at Gdynia-Danzig during the last five days preceding regu- 
larly scheduled departures of Polamerica vessels. Contracts with ship- 
pers covering future shipments are to be for joint account of the 
lines and each agrees to endeavor to book for the other any cargo 
which it is unable to handle on its own vessels. Disputes arising 
under the agreement are to be settled by arbitration alternately at 
Gdynia and at New York. The agreement is for a period of one 
year and is to continue thereafter from year to year unless terminated 
by the giving of three months’ notice by either party on or after 
the end of the ninth month of its continuance. 

Modification of agreement between Dollar Lines and Matson Navi- 
gation Co.: This agreement has been entered into for the purpose of 
correcting a mistake in an agreement to which these carriers are 
parties and which was approved by the board on April 29, 1930. The 
agreement as filed and approved by the board provides that during 
the ten-year period of its effectiveness none of the Dollar officers 
shall engage, participate or be interested in the carriage of passengers 
or freight between Continental United States Ports and Australia, 
New Zealand, Fiji Islands or Samoa, “or” in those trades “as to 
which an agency is granted to the Matson Navigation Company.” 
The carriers now desire to correct or modify the here quoted portion 
of the agreement to read “or as to which the Dollar Companies agree 
to act as agents for Matson Navigation Company.”’ 
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Modification of transatlantic passenger conference agreement: 
The modification is an addition to modification of the agreement of 
the Atlantic Conference approved by the board May 7, 1930, which 
provided for reduction of 20 per cent in one-way or round-trip pas. 
senger fares during the off-season periods to actual competitors, 
officials of amateur athletic associations and members of the Interna. 
tional Olympic Committee in connection with the Olympic Games 
to be held at Los Angeles and Lake Placid in 1932. The proposed 
modification extends the 20 per cent reduction to members of the 
National Olympic Committees; authorizes the granting of the re. 
duction irrespective of class during the entire month of July on 
westbound business, and specifically prohibits the extension of the 
—— wives and families of persons to whom the reduction 
s accorded. 


LOAN FOR BALTIMORE LINE 


The Shipping Board has under consideration an application 
of the Baltimore Mail Steamship Company for a loan from the 
ship construction loan fund for modernization of five vessels 
to be put in the new service between Baltimore and Hampton 
Roads and Havre, Bremen and Hamburg, for which the Post- 
master General has awarded an ocean mail contract. The ves- 
sels were recently purchased from the board. It is estimated 
the loan will be in the neighborhood of $5,000,000. 

The Baltimore Mail Steamship Company has been organ. 
ized with a capitalization of $10,000,000. The effort to bring 
about establishment of the new service has been carried on by 
Officials of the Roosevelt Steamship Company. Officers of the 
new company are: Donald Symington, president; John M. 
Franklin, executive vice-president; Kermit Roosevelt, vice-pres.- 
ident; Henry E. Treide, vice-president, and Iredell W. Iglehart, 
treasurer. 

Among the directors are: A. J. County, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company; Henry H. Lee, president of 
the Pennroad Corporation; George H. Pabst, Jr., treasurer of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company; and George M. Shriver, 
vice-president of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. 

Mr. Franklin is vice-president of the Roosevelt company. 
Baltimore capital is interested substantially in the project 
which will afford cargo and passenger service between the ports 
indicated. 


GLOVER DEFENDS SHIP POLICIES 


W. Irving Glover, Assistant Postmaster-General, took occa- 
sion this week to comment on the resolution recently introduced 
by A. P. Moeller, the well-known Danish shipowner, at the 
Baltic and International Maritime Conference, held at Copen- 
hagen. This resolution pleaded for the open door policy among 
maritime nations of the world, and criticized the merchant 
marine policies of the United States, according to Mr. Glover. 

“If Mr. Moeller thinks the United States can be frightened 
by mere words and threats from its determination, with the 
aid of Congress, and the Jones-White law as administered 
through the Postoffice Department, to have a real merchant 
marine which will maintain front rank with the nations of the 
world, he is sadly mistaken,” Mr. Glover declared. “The United 
States is more determined than ever to have a merchant marine 
second to none. In furtherance of that, we point to the record 
of this reestablishment of it by the sounds which come from 
the shipyards of the country, made by the American working- 
man.” 

Mr. Glover said he agreed with Mr. Moeller, as Lincoln said: 
“You cannot fool all the people all the time. 

“That is why we plan to build a merchant marine in this 
country,” Mr. Glover continued. 


the seven seas, with a policy which is almost one of complete 


ownership. The United States is through standing idly by and | 


allowing great sums of American dollars to drift abroad and find 


their way into building the great liners of recent production, | 
giving benefit to the foreign wage earner, while those in the | 


United States stand by and see the ways of the American ship- 


yards idle, and the seamen of this country twiddle their thumbs, | 
as foreign-flag ships sail into the ports of this country, manned | 


with low-paid crews, and the cobwebs weave thicker in the 
stacks of our own merchant marine.” 

Mr. Moeller was quoted as saying at the time of the intro- 
duction of his resolution before the conference: 


I am absolutely convinced it is a fallacy when the American 
people have been made to believe that the present shipping policy 
of the United States is to the best intersts of the American people. | 
am confident that it is not, and I am likewise confident that sooner or 
later the truth thereof will dawn on the American public. 


“Of course,” said Mr. Glover, “it is proper for Mr. Moeller, 
a foreigner, to say that the United States does not require all 
this new tonnage which is coming into being, by the way, not 
on paper, but in shipyards. Mr. Moeller would have the United 
States continue to pay the slow moving fleet for carrying the 
mails on a high poundage basis. The other nations would con- 
tinue building their new fleets and soon, of necessity, all the 





“America is through trying to | 
fool the American people by letting foreign countries control | 
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mails of the United States would be moving on foreign ships. 
Then, the people of this country would awaken and find that 
instead of a merchant marine fleet, we had a worn-out and de- 
crepid one of slow knot tramp ships, which could easily be 
pushed off the map by the foreign ships of greater tonnage and 
speed. In this way the other maritime nations of the world 
would be in complete control of the seas. Now let us 
be reasonable and fair about this whole question of govern- 
mental aid. All the countries of the world are doing it which 
can afford to do so. The joke of it all is Mr. Moeller knows it. 
Why talk about subventions or call it by the other name— 
subsidy? Look today at England, France, Italy Japan, Ger- 
many, Poland and others. Now, no one is fooling this country 
by telling us it will be bad for us if we go one with this policy 
of building a merchant marine, of which all of us will be proud. 

“Let me say here that we in the United States have a 
vision. Days are coming when the fleets of all countries will 
be called upon to carry the cargoes of the products of the 
countries of the world, and the United States will never be 
satisfied to see its trade carried in foreign bottoms. 

“One of the great accomplishments of President Hoover’s 
administration has been the impetus given to this upbuilding 
of the merchant marine of the United States. Fifty-six vessels, 
under contract, are to be brought into being, at a cost well 
over $300,000,000. And, what is more, the people of the United 
States are proud of this record. You notice that from the pub- 
licity which is given to this program of new construction. 
Labor is enthusiastic over the building program. The reports 
of the great ship building yards show an increase in employ- 
ment of 21 per cent over a nine months’ period. 

“America is proud of its merchant marine and in five years 
it will be even more so. Uncle Sam is just striking his gait 
and when he does, look out. There is shipping room for all the 
world on the seven seas. But the United States is planning 
to occupy its seat and not be pushed off by those other coun- 
tries which might be glad to see this accomplished.” 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


President Hoover has signed the river and harbor Dill 
authorizing work estimated to cost around one hundred and 
forty-four million dollars. 

In affixing his signature to the bill President Hoover did so 
with “particular satisfaction.” This statement by the President 
was regarded as significant in view of the fact that there had 
been rumors that he would veto the bill. Newspapermen “cov- 
ering” the White House had obtained the impression that there 
was ground for the report that the bill might be vetoed, but 
others who took into consideration Mr. Hoover’s known posi- 
tion on waterways were skeptical. 

Just before Congress adjourned on the night of July 3, 
Senator Harrison, of Mississippi, asked Senator Watson, of 
Indiana, Republican leader in the Senate, whether the river and 
harbor bill would be approved by the President. Senator Wat- 
son replied that the bill would be signed the following day and 
that he had authority to make the statement. 

Several members of Congress were present when 
President signed the bill. 

“It was with particular satisfaction that I signed the rivers 
and harbors bill, as it represents the final authorization of the 
engineering work by which we construct and coordinate our 
great systems of waterways and harbors, which I have advo- 
cated for over five years; it was promised in the last campaign 
and in my recommendations to Congress,” said President Hoover 
in a statement issued after the bill had been signed. 

“We can now build the many remaining segments of a 
definite canalization of our river systems through which modern 
barge trains of 10,000 to 15,000 tons of burden can operate 
systematically through the midwest and to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and through the lakes to the Atlantic. The system, when com- 
pleted, will have 12,000 miles of waterways and will give water- 
way connection between such great cities as New Orleans, Mem- 
phis, Knoxville, Chattanooga, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, 
and Sioux City, Keokuk, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago, Evans- 
ville, Cincinnati, Wheeling and Pittsburgh. Through the Great 
Lakes and the Erie Canal many of these points will have access 
to central New York and the Atlantic. By its authorization 
for deepening of lake channels we shall support the present 
commerce of the Great Lakes and make preparation for ocean 
shipping by the ultimate deepening of the St. Lawrence. It 
authorizes numerous improvements in our harbors. 

“It is a long view plan for the future. It will require many 
years to complete its construction. I do not propose that we 
should proceed in a haphazard manner, but that we should 
approach the problem on sound engineering lines, completing 
the main trunk systems and gradually extending the work out- 
ward along the lateral rivers, 


the 
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“Some of the items authorized have not yet been ree. 
ommended by the engineers, and, of course, they will not be 
undertaken unless they are so recommended. 

“The bill does not call for any increase in the budget for 
this fiscal year, the appropriations having been provided by 
which work will be pushed at all available points in assistance 
to the temporary unemployment situation. 

“IT have, in cooperation with Secretary Hurley, established 
during the past year, a-new organization for the conduct of 
these works. In this organization we have created, under Gen, 
Lytle Brown, eight separate divisions, headed by responsible 
directing engineers, as follows: Great Lakes Division, (Col, 
E. M. Markham; Upper Mississippi Valley, Lt. Col. G. S. Spald. 
ing; Lower Mississippi Valley, Brig. Gen. T. H. Jackson; 
North Atlantic Division, Col. W. J. Borden; South Atlantic Dj. 
vision, Col. H. B. Ferguson; Gulf Division, Lt. Col. Mark Brook; 
North Pacific Division, Col. G. Sukesli; South Pacific Division, 
Lt. Col. T. M. Robins. 


“In aggregate this inland waterway undertaking represents — 
It will provide § 


a larger project than even the Panama Canal. 
employment for thousands of men. It should be fruitful of 
decreased transportation charges on bulk goods, should bring 
great benefits to our farms and to our industries. It should 
result in a better distribution of population away from the 
congested centers.” 

Though the bill authorizes projects estimated to cost in 
excess of $144,000,000, the annual expenditures, under present 
plans of the administration, on river and harbor work, will run 
around $60,000,000. 


GULF PACIFIC NEW ORLEANS SERVICE 


The Gulf Pacific Line has transferred all its New Orleans 
operations from the Robin Street City Front wharf to the Galvez 
Street Industrial Canal Wharf, using sections 1 to 15 of this 
wharf. In the future all ships will be berthed there and cargo 
received and delivered at Galvez Street. This location is ad. 
jacent to the Mississippi-Warrior Barge Line service, Galvez 
Street dock. All of the intercoastal steamship lines and the 
Mississippi Warrior Service are now concentrated at Galvez 
Street. 


LUMP SUM AGREEMENT FOR REPUBLICS LINE 

The Shipping Board has approved the recommendation of 
the Merchant Fleet Corporation and authorized the signing of 
a lump sum agreement with C. H. Sprague and Son of Boston 
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for the operation of the American Republics Line which plies | 


between Atlantic ports of the United States and ports of the 
east coast of South America, on the basis of a payment of 
$10,000 a voyage, the operator assuming all repairs whatsoever 
up to $4,000 a voyage. 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 
(Panama Canal Record) 


The traffic through the Panama Canal during the month of 


May, 1930, showed a decrease both as compared with the preced- 
ing month and with May in 1929 and 1928. The 479 transits in 
May this year are fewer by 45 than those in the corresponding 
month a year ago, while the net tonnage, Panama Canal measure: 


ment, aggregating 2,418,633 tons, falls short by 8,272 tons of the} 


total of 2,496,905 tons in May of last year. The cargo tonnage 
of 2,261,616 tons for May, 1930, shows the large decline of 275,223 
tons, or 10.8 per cent, from the total of 2,536,839 tons passing 
through the canal in May, 1929. 


FRENCH LINE TO PACIFIC COAST 
With the addition of six cargo vessels which are now being 


built for the account of the Compagnie Generale Transatlantique f 


(French Line), the existing service now operated by this com: 
pany between Havre and north Pacific ports will be completely 
renewed, according to Trade Commissioner Louis Hall, Paris, 
in a report to the Department of Commerce. 

The five new combination cargo and passenger vessels re 
cently placed in service on this line—Oregon, Washingto?, 
Wyoming, Wisconsin and Winnipeg—will be supplemented by 


a new series of cargo vessels bearing the names San-Antoni0, fF 
San-Diego, San-Francisco, San-Jose, San-Mateo and San-Pedro. > 

These six cargo vessels are designed for a speed of 13 knots} 
per hour as compared with that of 14 knots for the five carg0p 


and passenger vessels now in operation. 


The first of thisp 


series will be delivered to the French Line on September 30 of 3 
this year and the others will follow shortly thereafter, the last} 


one to be delivered early in April, 1931. 

Following the placing in operation of the first of this nev f 
series of vessels, the French line will be in a position to assuré 
two‘monthly sailings from Havre to the north Pacific ports, one 
being effected by the combination passenger and cargo vessel 
and the other by cargo vessel, according to the report. 
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Aviation News 


AIR MAIL TO §&. A. 


Announcement was made July 8 by W. Irving Glover, 
Assistant Postmaster-General, in charge of the air mail service, 
that additional air mail lines would soon be in operation in 
South America. 

“Advertisements will shortly be issued by Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Brown,” said Mr. Glover, “for a line to give service from 
Paramaribo to Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. When 
this service is awarded, and it is hoped that it will be in 
operation by early fall, the United States Post Office Depart- 
ment will have air mail lines practically surrounding South 
America’ from a point east from Santiago, Chile, to Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. Service will also be in operation in all the 
Central American countries, Mexico, Cuba, Jamaica, Puerto 
Rico and the islands in the Carribean Sea. 

“The growth of the service to South America has been 
most rapid, and the calls that are made upon it are most un- 
usual. It is readily seen how this fast service is being used 
to a large extent by business concerns of the United States. 
Just recently, a case in point was called to my attention. A 
smallpox epidemic hit Costa Rica. President Ernesto Quiros 
Aguilar, having in mind the protection of the health of his 
people, used this most modern means of transportation to 
bring smallpox vaccine points to his country. An order reached 
a medical house in Indianapolis on a Saturday afternoon. A 
shipment was made by air mail that same afternoon. It flew 
183 miles to Chicago, thence to Atlanta, to Miami, to Puntarenas, 
Costa Rica. The postage amounted to $851.20 on this shipment 
and was received at Puntarenas in five days. 

“A few days later a further shipment of vaccine points was 
made with the same speed, the postage on this consignment 
amounting to $181.20. 

“Emergency shipments of mining machinery parts are be- 
coming quite frequent. From an Ohio city a short time ago 
an important piece of mining machinery was sent to Chile, 
with postage thereon amounting to $5809. This seems like a 
large amount for a piece of machinery, but it was nothing in 
comparison to the cost of having the entire plant at this par- 
ticular mine shut down for days, meaning a loss running into 
thousands of dollars. 

“The United States is in the forefront of air mail develop- 
ment in Central and South America From now on this service 
will be improved. Increased frequency will be given the west 
coast route to Santiago, Chile, and to Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
With the inauguration of the flight from Havana to Puerto 
Cabazas, Nicaragua, which leg of the route was flown by 
Colonel Lindbergh, time to the Canal Zone has been greatly 
shortened.” 


AERONAUTIC EXPORT TRADE 


Exports of airplanes and parts this year, in the opinion of 
Leighton W. Rogers, chief of the aeronautics trade division of 
the Commerce Department, will surpass the high figure of the 
previous year. 

The aeronautic export trade from the United States was so 
large in 1929, according to Mr. Rogers, in comparison with pre- 
vious years, that it was thought by many that in that peak year 
a virtual saturation point would have been reached for aircraft 
and kindred products in certain of our best markets for these 
items. Instead, while domestic sales of aircraft for the current 
year are considerably under those for the first five months of 
last year, exports from January to May, inclusive, were but 
eleven per cent under those for the same period of 1929. From 
all indications, this trade will be maintained if not increased 
this year, since foreign markets heretofore uncultivated are 
being opened up by means of demonstration missions, more thor- 
ough attention to overseas requirements and the inspection 
system of the aeronautics branch of the Department of Com- 
merce which is now available for all aircraft before export, 
according to Mr. Rogers, who adds: 


It may be the general impression from viewing the current fa- 
vorable position in exports, as compared with last year, that lowered 
prices of American aircraft are responsible. That this is not com- 
pletely true is indicated by the fact that the average unit value 
of aircraft exported during the first five months of 1930 was $15,200, 
9 segenres with a unit valuation of $16,650 for the analogous period 
° 4 

Total exports of aircraft, engines and ports exclusive of tires 
during the first 5 months of 1930 were valued at $3,591,357, as com- 


pared with $4,000,071 worth during the same period of 1929. May 
1930, which helped swell the total for this year, was the record month 
for all time, with aeronautic exports valued at $1,391,159. The pea, 
month was June of 1929 when exports of these items amounted ty 
$1,174,721. During June of last year, but 49 complete aircraft value 
at $955,879 were included as compared with 58 values at $867,91 
during May of this year. 

Canada, China, Peru, Japan and Argentina were the leading 
markets for aircraft indicating a diversification in markets which 
factor is partly responsible for the favorable position in this trade 
Of the complete aircraft exported during the period from January 
to May, inclusive, of this year, 51 per cent went to Latin Americay 
countries, and 25 per cent to the Far East. European countries dij 
not figure at all as purchasers of complete aircraft from the U. §, 
although engines and parts shipments to Europe remained important, 

Some of the exports of complete aircraft were for operation on 
the international airlines in South and Central America which ar 
owned by United States capital. It is estimated that there are ove 
100 American aircraft in operation over the Latin American ling 
of which probably 80 per cent show up in the export statistics, 
Foreign operation of these aircraft has naturally a salutory bearing 
on the sale of aircraft to governments and private individuals o 
the countries to the south, only four of which are not on the airway 
maps of United States operators. 

Six markets which made no purchases of United States aircraft 
engines during the first 5 months of 1929 made purchases during the 
same period of this year. These included Java and Madura, China, 
Bolivia, Colombia and Australia. Germany remained the _ principal 
market in point of value with takings of 15 engines valued at ove 
$100,000. Peru absorbed 21 engines at a slightly lower total valuation, 
Although the first five months’ figures for 1929 and 1930 do not show 
engine exports to Europe other than Germany, recent reports in- 
dicate that American engines are to be used on locally fabricated 
planes on several of the European airlines. The world’s largest sea- 
plane, shortly to be flown from its European factory to the United 
States, recently had American engines installed in it. These facts 
indicate that the engines proved by so many years of service in 
the United States are being found suitable for foreign aircraft. 

Shipments of aircraft parts and accessories from the United 
States during the period under review not only increased $93,44 
over the $846,510 worth exported during the same period of last year, 
but went to countries such as Surinam, Java and Madura, Yugo- 
slavia and the Union of South Africa which were not included as 
countries of destination during the earlier period. Canada remained 
the best market for new and replacement parts. Soviet Russia in 
Europe supplanted China as second in importance although the last 
mentioned held a prominent place in exports with shipments of parts 
valued at over $40,000 during the first 5 months of the current year, 
Thirteen European countries figured in this trade in parts and acces- 
sories as compared with but nine European countries during the 
comparable period of 1929, indicating perhaps that our fittings and 
aeronautic supplies are required because unavailable from local 
sources. 

In connection with the recently available statistics of United 
States exports of aeronautic products it is of importance to conside 
those of European countries. France, the prinicpal European ex- 
porter of aircraft, shipped during the first quarter of the current year 
$1,353,420 worth of complete aircraft. Brazil, Rumania and Switzer- 
land were among the major markets. This valuation is compared 
with 56 aircraft valued at $885,702 from the United States during 
the first quarter of 1930. The United Kingdom during the first fou 
months of 1930 exported approximately, $2,150,000 worth of all aero- 
nautic equipment including engines and parts. United States’ ship- 
ments in these items for the same period total $2,200,198. During 
the first four-months of 1930, Germany exported 24 complete heavier- 
than-air-craft valued at $206,160, as compared with 74 from the 
United States at $1,175,000. Countries of destination are not avail- 
able for the British and German exports during the early months of 
1930, nor are units for France and the United Kingdom. 


NEW AIR-RAIL SERVICE 


The first metropolitan air-rail terminal in the United State 
will open Saturday, July 12, when the Chicago & North Wester 
and the Kohler Aviation Company start joint air-rail operations, 
with the Chicago & North Western lake front station to Mil 
waukee as the transfer point. 

The new air-rail service will link Chicago and Milwaukee 
by train and plane to Muskegon and Grand Rapids, Mich., cut 
ting several hours from the elapsed time between these cities 
by the present around-the-lake by land route. Under the nev 
system, passengers may leave Chicago at 8 a. m. and arrive i 
Grand Rapids at 11:25 a. m., three hours and 25 minutes later 
Three flights east and three flights west across Lake Michigal 
will be made daily with special service for vacationers 0 
Saturday. 

The new arrangement, which allows passengers to transfé! 
from train to plane and plane to train without loss of time, i 
made possible by the proximity of the North Western’s statiol 
in Milwaukee and the Maitland airport on the lake. Passel: 
gers will step off the train and into the plane at the Nort 
Western station. The plane will then taxi to the ramps at the 
airport for the take-off, the entire transfer occupying only 3 
few minutes. 

With return service from Michigan to Milwaukee and Chi 
cago operating on the same fast schedule, the new rail-al 
service is expected to prove popular with travelers betwee! 
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ean take it! 


HETHER you ship to the next town or Cape 

Town, your merchandise receives a thousand 
and one jolts before it reaches its destination. Ship- 
ping rooms, trucks, loading platforms—every time the 
shipment is handled it is bumped ... jarred... 
tossed about. Only well-packaged goods are received 
in perfect condition by the purchaser. 


Rough handling cannot be avoided. But 
the results can be minimized by using 
wooden boxes. Only wood can take the de- 
structive handling of everyday transporta- 
tion and remain undamaged. 


Damaged shipments damage your busi- 
ness .. . cause disgruntled customers... 
injure your reputation . . . encourage red 
tape. You owe it to yourself to see that your 
merchandise is packed to stand the jolts 
and jars it will receive before it is safe on 
the customer’s shelves 


Fivefold Protection* — Good Wooden 
Boxes—assures delivery of your merchan- 
dise in the best possible condition. 


The Wooden Box Bureau maintains a 
competent staff of packing engineers and 
designers to assist manufacturers with their 
shipping room problems. Their services cost you 
nothing—place you under no obligation. If you are 
confronted with any problem related to the packing 
and shipping of your goods, one of these men will be 
glad to call on you and explain the advantages of 
Fivefold Protection.* Send the coupon today. It may 
mean thousands of dollars saved. 


WOODEN BOX BUREAU 


of the National Association of Wooden {AF 
Box Manufacturers and of the National 


Lumber Manufacturers Association ... 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
¥ 
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*FIVEFOLD 
PROTECTION 


Good Wooden Boxes— 
safeguard your 
merchandise against: 


1. Rough Handling in Transit 


(crushed contents, 


- Hidden Damage torn labels, etc.) 


2 
3. Pilferage 

4. Bad Weather 
5. Disgruntled Customers 


WOODEN BOX BUREAU 
111 West Washington St., Dept. 237 A 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

is nsec ce tnadessemiwns and are 
interested in learning more about the advantages-of 
Fivefold Protection.* 
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Chicago and Michigan summer playgrounds, with Grand Rapids 
and Muskegon as points of arrival in Michigan. 

Planes in the new service are six-passenger Keystone 
Leoning Amphibians, providing comfortable transportation across 
Lake Michigan. All planes will carry express and hand bag- 
gage, including dogs and other pets, when properly crated. 

In addition to cutting the time between Grand Rapids, 
Muskegon, Detroit and other cities in Michigan for travelers 
from Chicago and from points northwest of Milwaukee, the new 
sevice, by making connection with through trains eastbound 
from Grand Rapids, will materially cut the time between Mad- 
ison, Minneapolis, St. Paul and other northwest points to cities 
on the Atlantic coast and other eastern points. 


ENGINEERS JOIN AERONAUTICS BRANCH 


Richard C. Gazley and Stanley S. LaSha, consulting aero- 
nautical engineers of Washington, D. C., have been appointed 
chief and assistant chief, respectively of the engineering section 
of the aeronautics branch, Department of Commerce, it has 
been announced by Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics. Mr. Gazley succeeds Kenneth M. 
Lane and Mr. LaSha succeeds Earl C. Friel, both of whom have 
resigned. Both Mr. Gazley and Mr. LaSha have served pre- 
viously in the engineering section of the aeronautics branch 
which examines designs and technical data of aircraft submitted 
for Department of Commerce approval as to airworthiness. 
Since leaving the aeronautics branch they have been engaged 
in consulting aeronautical engineering work. 


AIR LINE CHANGES 

Victor Vernon has assumed the management of Colonial 
Air Lines, it is announced by F. G. Coburn, president of The 
Aviation Corporation (of Del.) Mr. Vernon, as division man- 
ager, assumes the duties with respect to these lines that were 
formerly performed by Major General John F. O’Ryan, who 
will become vice-president and a member of the executive com- 
mittee of American Airways, Inc., transport subsidiary of the 
Aviation Corporation, holding Colonial as well as the Aviation 
Corporation’s other transport lines. He will deal with the gen- 
eral development of American Airways affairs. 


GROWTH OF AIR SERVICE 


Passenger carrying airplanes in the United States are now 
flying 91,361 miles a day and are serving 226 communities on 
263 regular schedules, according to the semi-annual report of 
the American Air Transport Association. A year ago 61,025 
miles were being flown and passenger carrying aircraft stopped 
daily at only 151 ‘points. 

Thirty-nine companies are listed in the report as operating 
regularly, as against 21 a year ago. The passenger airways 
system has increased from approximately 25,000 miles to 32,803 
miles. Lighting of the airways, making night passenger and 
air mail operation possible, has increased to 16,000 miles from 
12,000 twelve months ago. 

Marked progress has been made in equipping the airways 
with radio facilities whereby pilots receive weather and other 
operating information while in the air from ground stations 
located at strategic points along the routes, the report says. 

American owned and operated mail and passenger planes 
are flying over 12,476 miles of Mexican, West Indian, Centrol 
and South American airways. Nineteen countries are connected 
to the United States by air and planes are flying more than 
26,000 miles in those foreign services. 

A score of airports known as “airports of entry” have been 
established to provide custom facilities to planes arriving in 
the United States -from ‘Canada. Miami, Fla., Brownsville, 
Tex., and Los Angeles, Calif., are the main ports of entry for 
planes clearing and arriving from Mexico, Central and South 
America. Nearly all these ports have been established in the 
last year. 


INCREASE IN AIR TRAVEL 


Planes of the TAT-Maddux Air Lines carried approximately 
30,000 passengers and flew more than a million and a quarter 
miles their first year of operation, it is stated by President 
J. L. Maddux, on the anniversary of inauguration of the service. 

Twenty or more railroads, in addition to the Pennsylvania 
and Santa Fe and several steamship lines, have entered into 
traffic interchange agreements with the air line so that the 
joint service has become definitely established on an extended 
national basis. 


AERONAUTICS BRANCH ON WEST COAST 
A branch office of the engineering section of the aeronautics 
branch, Department of Commerce, will be established at Los 
Angeles, Calif., in order to expedite the examination and ap- 
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proval of designs of aircraft types, according to Gilbert G. Buh 


wig, director of air regulation. 

“Designs submitted for Department of Commerce approval] 
Mr. Budwig said, “are examined as to their compliance wit) 
the department’s airworthiness requirements in order that aj. 
craft manufactured under the approved drawings may becom 
eligible for license. 

“This office will be manned with sufficient personnel t 
handle the technical data on aircraft designs submitted fp 
approval by manufacturers located in the western portion 
the United States. It is planned that the functions of th 
branch office will be practically the same as those of the maip 
office in the aeronautics branch in Washington. 
templates having all technical data submitted by the westen 
aircraft manufacturers direct to the Los Angeles office insteaj 
of the Washington office. 

“The establishment of the office in Los Angeles will afforj 
the western aircraft manufacturers an opportunity to make 
personal contacts with representatives of the aeronautics 
branch. The exact date on which the branch office will bh: 
— and placed in operation has not yet been deter. 
mined.” 





AIR TRAFFIC RULES VIOLATED 


“More than half the total of 523 violations of the air conf 


merce regulations during the calendar year 1929 were for that 
part of the regulations dealing with the air traffic rules 
authority for the establishment of which is embodied in the ait 
commerce act of 1926,” says the aeronautics branch of the 
Department of Commerce. ‘More strict observance of the air 


traffic rules will bring about a reduction in accidents as well af 


prevent the suspension or revocation of federal licenses.” 

In its current issue of the Air Commerce Bulletin the aero. 
nautics branch sets forth at length, with illustrations, an ex. 
planation of the air traffic rules. 


PILOTS AND PLANES 
Licensed airplane pilots total approximately 12,500 anid 


licensed airplanes 6,600, according to the aeronautics branch off 
both pilots and planes bein = 


the Department of Commerce, 
classified as “active.” 


BRAZIL HAS 43 CIVIL AIRPLANES 


Forty-three civil airplanes are in use at the present timeh 


in Brazil, according to a report received in the Department of 
Commerce from the office of the commercial attache at Rio 
de Janeiro. 
German, 15 of these being used in regular services, 2 Italian and 
12 French. In addition 51 French planes and 8 American planes 
are employed in iternational service. 


CIVIL AVIATION IN FRANCE 


Planes operating on commercial air lines in France in 192 
covered a total distance of 5,661,000 miles, carried 25,256 pas 
sengers for 7,477,000 passenger miles (one passenger mile equals 
one passenger carried one mile), 3,531,700 pounds of express for 
533,000 ton miles, and 328,675 pounds of mail for 188,000 to 
miles, according to a report received in the Department of Com 
merce from W. L. Finger, automotive trade commissioner t0 
Europe, Paris, France. 


NEW TYPE OF SLEEPING CAR 


H. E. Newcomet, vice-president of the Pennsylvania Rall 
road at Chicago, announces that, beginning Sunday, July 13, 
the new type of sleeping car, which contains thirteen rooms, 
each intended primarily for occupancy by one person, will be 
placed in service on the Golden Arrow, between Chicago and 
New York, and the Liberty Limited, between Chicago and Wash: 
ington, D. C. Private room cars were placed on the Broadway 
Limited June 29, and have proved popular. The single bed, 
which has box springs and deep mattress and is six inchés 
longer than the standard lower berth, is set crosswise of the 
car. For a daylight ride, the bed is converted into a davenport 
Each room also contains an upper berth, thus supplying a¢ 
commodations for two persons. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in No. 22880, International Paper Co. vs. C. ™ 
Ry. et al., assigned for July 11, at Washington, D. C., before 
Examiner Curtis, was canceled. 

Argument in Finance No. 8272, application A. C. L. R. & 
for authority to construct a line of railroad from Yuste t 
Monticello, Fla. (solely on question of Commission’s jurisdi¢ 
tion to entertain application), was set for Washington, D. ©: 
July 12. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A trafic man of om experience and wide knowl- 
e will answer questions a. to practical traffic problems. We do not 
désire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
al or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
uation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more euupactamaiee answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 


Tariff Iinterpretation—Application of Rule 24 of Classification 


Alabama.—Question: Will you kindly let us know your 
construction of rule 24 of Consolidated Freight Classification 
No. 6 in cases where tandem or double loads are involved, which 
would bring the case within section 7 of rule 24? 

We have in mind specifically double loads of steel with ex- 
cess loaded on a third car, the question arising as to whether 
or not the portion of the material on the third car is to be 
handled in accordance with rule 24, or whether section 7 re- 
quires that the third car be moved as a separate unit. 

Answer: A shipment such as you describe is, in our opin- 
ion, subject to the provisions of rule 29 of the classification, 
which rule provides the basis for the assessment of charges 
when a carload shipment requires, on account of length, two 
or more open cars. The provisions of rule 24 of the classifica- 
tion do not apply when a shipment is subject to rule 29, it 
being provided in section 7 that rule 24 will not apply on 
freight subject to rule 29. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 13 of Classification 


Alabama.—Question: Some time ago we made a mixed 
shipment of poles and cross arms from a point we will des- 
ignate “A” to a point we will designate “B.” The poles 
were of such length that they required the use of two cars— 
the minimum of which is 24,000 pounds per car. The rate as- 
sessed was on the basis of $11.50 per 24,000 pounds, there not 
being sufficient weight to make minimum charge of $15 per car. 
Charges were assessed and paid to the amount of $30. It was 
later discovered that the rate of $11.50 per 24,000 pounds did 
not apply on cross arms—carriers issued correction on billing, 
protecting carload rate of $11.50 per 24,000 pounds, on poles, or 
minimum charge of $15 per car, or $30, and 19c, sixth class rate 
on the cross arms, making a total charge of $40.83. 

Our contention is that the charges should have been $11.50 
per 24,000 pounds, subject to minimum carload weight on the 
poles, which is 24,000 pounds per car, plus 19c, sixth class rate 
at a actual weight on cross arms, making a total charge of 
$36.83. 

The tariff publishing the rate is governed by the Southern 
Classification, rule 29, and exceptions thereto. 

Please advise which charge is correct, if either, and show 
classification rule applicable thereto. 


Answer: The shipment you describe is- apparently subject 
to the provisions of rules 13 and 29 of Consolidated Freight 
Classification No. 6, the former rule specifically providing, in 
section 2, that when, on account of length, articles require more 
than one car for the transportation thereof, the minimum charge 
will be $15 for each car used. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 10 of Classification 


New Jersey.—Question: Will you please publish the proper 
application of the carload rate in the first car and the trailer 
car of the petroleum lubricating oil: 


Example: 1 carload and trailer—‘‘first car,’’ various 5/class arti- 
cles with carload minimum weight 36,000 pounds or higher, 40,000. 
Petroleum lubricating oil 5/class, carload minimum weight 26,000 
pounds, subject to Rule 34, 4,000. 

Trailer car—Various 5/class articles with carload minimum weight 
36,000 pounds or higher, 20,000. Petroleum lubricating oil 5/class, 
carload minimum weight 26,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34, 2,000. 


The carriers insist upon charging the L. C. L. rates on the 
petroleum lubricating oil loaded in both the first car and trailer 
because of the note in rule 10 of the Consolidated Freight Clas- 
sification reading: 

Rule 24 will not apply to mixed carload shipments when any 
= the carload would be subject to Rule 34 if shipped in straight 
car. o 


Our contention is that rule 34 does not apply when an 
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the carload minimum of 40,000 pounds. 

Will you kindly advise your interpretation and decisions 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission or the courts? 

Answer: The second paragraph of the note in rule 10 of 
Consolidated Freight Classification No. 6 provides that rule 2 
(the overflow rule) will not apply to mixed carload shipments 
when any article in the carload would be subject to rule 34 jf 
shipped in straight carloads. 

Under the application of this paragraph of the note in rule 
10, it is our opinion that the carload rate and minimum must 
be assessed on the amounts loaded in each of the two cars, 
the provision making inapplicable rule 24, which would permit 
of the charges being assessed in accordance with the provisions 
of rule 24, were not one of the articles subject to rule 34. 

While, under the note in rule 10, rule 24, the overflow rule, 
will not apply, this does not prevent the application of rule 1) 
to the amounts loaded in each of the two cars, each car being 
in our opinion, a separate and distinct carload shipment by 
reason of the inapplication of rule 24. 

Inasmuch as the note in rule 10 provides that rule 24 will 
not apply when any article in the carload would be subject to 
rule 34 if shipped in straight carloads, your contention that 
rule 34 does not apply when an article which has a carload 
minimum weight of 26,000 pounds is raised up to the carload 
minimum of 40,000 pounds, is, in our opinion, based on a wrong 
premise, for the reason that the increase in minimum weight 
is only by reason of the mixed carload provisions of rule 10, 
while the note makes inapplicable rule 24 if the article is sub. 
ject to rule 34 in straight carloads. 


Tariff Interpretation—Reconsignment 


Virginia.—Question: Carrier A’s Diversion and Reconsign. 
ment Tariff provides on its title page the following: 


Rules contained herein will apply to diversions and reconsign- 
ments of carload traffic and commodities for which commodity rates 
are issued to apply on any quantity, when from one shipper to one 
consignee and destination, when loaded to the full loading capacity 
of the car, or when billed at weight not less than 10,000 pounds. 


Will you please advise if, in your opinion, we can divert 
a less-than-carload shipment of perishable freight weighing 12,000 
pounds and moving under class rates? 

Answer: The provision carried on the title page of carrier 
“A” tariff, in our opinion, limits the application of the diversion 
and reconsigning rules published therein to carload traffic and 
traffic moving on any-quantity-commodity rates. The rules, in 
our opinion, will not apply on shipments weighing 12,000 pounds 
moving under class rates. 


Tariff Interpretation—Demurrage—Weather Interference— 
F Inspection of Hay 


Ohio.— Question: 
No. 4-J, Agent Jones’ I. C. C. 2192, National Demurrage Rules 
and Charges, item 70, rule 8, section A, and explain to us, if 
possible, the meaning of this rule? 

Kindly explain whether or not this rule applies to the 
inspection of hay, as you understand in making proper inspec. 
tion of hay it is necessary to remove the doorways in order 
that visibility can be obtained from both ends of the car. 

We have never seen this rule fully explained and it is our 
contention that when injury to any commodity would result if 
loaded, unloaded, or removed in any way from the car during 
inclement weather the shipper or consignee is exempted from 
demurrage. 


We do not know whether there has ever been a ruling made f 


on this part of the tariff. We know that decisions on various 
questions are being made daily by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and we thought that you might be in position to 
give us some definite information. 

Answer: 
A-1, of Agent Jones’ Tariff No. 4-J, I. C. C. No. 2192, do not 
provide for an extension of free time for the inspection of hay. 


The provisions of section A-1, of rule 8, apply when the condi: F 
tion of the weather during any part of the prescribed free time F 


is such as to make it impossible for men or teams to work al 
loading or unloading, or impossible to place freight in cars, or 
remove it from cars without serious injury to the freight, in 
which event the free time will be extended until a total of 48 
hours (or 24 hours on cars subject to rule 2, section B, para 
graph 4) free from such interference shall have been allowed. 


Neither the wording of section A of rule 8 nor of sectiol > 


B, paragraph 4, of rule 2 can, in our opinion, be construed t0 
apply to the inspection of hay. 


Tariff Interpretation—Demurrage—Average Agreement 
Ohio.—Question: A question has come up relative to the 


adjustment of car service under the average agreement plal, 


on which you have answered us in the past. We have beel 





Will you please refer to Freight Tarif > 


In our opinion, the provisions of rule 8, section ' 
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Finds Big Opportunity 
LLG 


4 S00 


in Traffic Management! 


Mr. Baker is now Traffic Manager 
of his firm; also Chairman of the trans- 
portation committee of the Boston 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association; Chair- 
man of the traffic group of the Retail 
Trade Board of Boston; and member 
of the New England Shippers Advisory 
Board. 


Send for Free Book— 


“Opportunities in Traffic 
Management” 


os ‘OW can I stick to my present 
job and still advance to a 
responsible executive 
position?” 

That was Walter Baker’s problem 
when, as traffic clerk with’ one of the 
largest wholesale grocers in New Eng- 
land, he enrolled with LaSalle for 
home-study training in Trafic Man- 
agement. 

“T had been handling traffic work 
for two years,” writes Mr. Baker, “but 
I really had very little knowledge of 
what it was all about. Within one 
month after receiving the first lesson, 
however, I learned more about traffic 
management than I had picked up in 
two years’ experience. 

“As I progressed, my training in 
scientific trafic management enabled 
me to make a complete study of the 
firm’s transportation methods and 
policies, with the result that I was able 
to make certain modifications which 
increased our selling area. Later I had 
opportunity to make an important 
study of warehousing and refrigeration. 

“Since taking LaSalle training in 
Traffic Management, I can claim en- 
trance to the ‘100% Club’—and what 
is probably of even more value, an 
acquaintance with numerous execus 
tives in the traffic field that I prize 
highly.” 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAIN\NG INSTITUTION 


Are you eager to get ahead—in a 
profession that’s still uncrowded and 
that offers unusual opportunity to 
show results? 


The need for trained traffic men is 
great—and steadily increasing. Com- 
plete information is yours for the ask- 
ing—clearly and interestingly told in 
a 64-page book entitled, “Opportuni- 
ties in Trafic Management,” which 
LaSalle will send you free. 


To many a man this book has been 
worth many times its weight in gold, 
for the reading of it has helped set him 
on the path to Fortune. 

What will it do for you? Possibly a 
great deal! At least, it’s worth a care- 
ful reading. Do your part by clipping 
and mailing the coupon NOW. 


CHICAGO 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Opportunities in Traffic Management—If you are especially interested in 
learning of the opportunities in Traffic Management, check below and we will 
send youa copy of “Traffic Management,” also copy of ‘“Ten Years’ Promotion in 


One,” all without obligation. 


e Training for 


tion as Railroad or In- 
Expert, 


O Traffic Managements {ustrial Tratle Manager, Rate 


Freight Solicitor, etc. 


Other La Salle Opportunities: La Salle opens the way to success in every im- 


portant field of business. 


If more interested in one of the fields indicated below, check here: 


Oj Business Management: Training 
for Official, Managerial, Sales and 
Departmental Executive positions. 


Oo meer Accountancy: Leading to 
position as Auditor, Comptroller, 
Certified Public Accountant, Cost 
Accountant, etc. 

01 Modern Salesmanship: Leading 
to position as Sales Executive, Sales- 
man, Sales Coach or Trainer, Sales 


Promotion Manager, Manufactur- 
er’s Agent, Solicitor, and all i- 
tions in retail, wholesale or specialty 
selling. 

(0 Industrial Management: Train- 
ing for position in Works Manage- 
ment, Production Control, Indus- 
trial Engineering, etc. 

OO Law: Training for Bar; LL. B. 
Degree. 


Dept. 795-TR . 


0 Modern Business 
Correspondence. 

O Credit and Collection 
Correspondence. 

0 Banking and Finance. 

(0 Modern Foremanship. 

0 Personnel Management, 

0 Commercial Law. 

0 Expert Bookkeeping. 

0 Business English. 

(0 Commercial Spanish. 

0 Effective Speaking. 

OC. P. A. Coaching. 

0 Stenotypy—Stenography. 

0) Railway Station Management, 

0 Telegraphy— 
Railway and Commercial. 

0 Railway Accounting. 

0) Paper Salesman’s Training. 
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verbally advised that this matter can be adjusted where the 
points on which two stations are located within the one ter- 
ritory and the same rates prevail to both stations, but if one 
of these stations was eliminated from tariff applying same to 
the Cleveland rates, we would have no difficulty in having this 
average agreement applied under one statement. 

For example, we have two yards on the N. Y. C. R. R. at 
Cleveland. We have one plant and warehouse in Cleveland, 
the warehouse being known as Warehouse “H” being located 
in Cleveland but designated as West Park, O., and West Park 
has been added to the switching tariff, although it is still in 
various tariffs of the N. Y. C. as an open station and rates 
are published to this particular point. If this station was elimi- 
nated from tariff and applying same as on the Cleveland basis, 
could not the same average prevail on all cars covering all 
plants as mentioned above on one average agreement? 

Another question has come up relative to a plant which is 
under their own name and which is a subsidiary to the “X” 
company. This plant, for example, is known as plant “A,” but 
under a different name. Plant “B,” located in the same terri- 
tory, is under our own name, but the carriers claim that two 
average agreements should apply on these cars and the plant 
which is subsidiary to the “X’ company cannot be applied on 
cars under the plant which is under our own name. 

Answer: With respect to the application of one average 
agreement to different warehouses of your parent company, it 
is our opinion that a single average agreement will apply to 
both your plant and your warehouse “H,” if the delivery yards 
in which they are located are located at one station and are 
under the jurisdiction. of one agent. If the yards are at dif- 
ferent stations there should be two agreements. 

As to the application of one average agreement to plant 
“A” of the subsidiary and plant “B” of the parent company, we 
can locate no decisions of the Commission. However, see Albert 
Lea Packing Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 140.I. C. C. 157, 
the principle of which case, if applicable to an average agree- 
ment, would require two average agreements under such cCir- 
cumstances. 

Weights and Weighing 


IHinois—Question: Please advise if you can cite any ruling 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission stating whether or not 
railroad companies can be forced to weigh carload shipments 
on their scales, without expense to shipper or consignee, even 
though the scales are not located at a station itermediate be- 
tween point of origin and destination, which weighing would 
involve a back haul. 

The thought that prompts us to ask this question is—how 
can the railroads lawfully assess freight charges when no 
weight is shown when the commodity is not governed by any 
weighing bureau or agreement? 

It is true that the railroads publish in their various tariffs 
a method of: arriving at the weights on different commodities 
through the medium of measurements, but this does not, as we 
see it, exactly cover the situation as it should be covered. 

Answer: We can locate no decision of the Commission 
holding that carriers can be forced to weigh carload shipments 
on their scales. As a matter of fact, the decision in Becker 
County vs. Director-General, 93 I. C. C. 368, seems to point to 
the opposite conclusion. In this case the Commission said: 


The points of origin and destination are both located on the 
Northern Pacific, hereinafter called the carrier. The shipments, 
46 large and 4 small carloads of gravel, were not weighed or meas- 
ured. There were no track scales either at the loading or the un- 
loading point. No tariff provision was made for ascertaining the 
weight of gravel shipped in cars which were not weighed. A cir- 
cular, not filed with us or with the state commission, issued by 
the carrier to all of its station agents and freight-train conductors, 
provided for estimated weights on numerous commodities, including 
gravel, to be used under such conditions. Under this circular the 
contents of the larger cars were estimated at 37 cubic yards each, 
and the smaller ones at 31 cubic yards each, and the weight at 3,200 
pounds per cubic yard; or an aggregate weight of 5,843,200 pounds. 
Based upon this weight, freight charges amounting to $1,460.80 were 
collected at the applicable rate of 2.5 cents per 100 pounds. De- 
femdant points out that it is a common practice for carriers to 
issue such circulars as well as to enter into written agreements, 
through their weighing and inspection bureaus, with shippers, re- 
specting the-use of estimated weights on shipments which are not 
weighed; and that unless these rules and agreements are incorpo- 
rated as a part of _the tariffs they are not usually filed with regulatory 
bodies. This practice was considered by us in In Re Weighing of 
Freight by Carrier, 28 I. C. C. 7, and not condemned, 


Tariff Interpretation—Demurrage—Assigned Track 


Ilinois—Question: Can you refer us to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or court decisions in cases similar to the 
following: 

Cars were billed for delivery on a public team track and 
upon arrival, the carrier’s agent furnished the consignee con- 
structive placement notices. Many of the cars were not actually 
placed on the team track for unloading until several days later 
and no further notice was given. An average agreement was 
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in effect and when the carrier presented a demurrage bill 4 
the end of the month, the consignee refused payment becanuy 
section C of rule 3 and section B of rule 5 of the demurrag 
tariff were not complied with. The carrier then claimed thy 
a portion of this public delivery track had been assigned to th 
consignee’s individual use, in accordance with note 2 of ru 
3, section D. The question is, can a carrier assign a Dortig, 
of a public delivery track to a consignee’s individual use fy 
the purpose of assessing demurrage without a written or verh,| 
agreement to this effect? 

Answer: Constructive placement notices are not, under thp 
provisions of Agent Jones’ Tariff I. C. C. 2192, given by the 
carriers on cars which are to be placed on public team tracks 
On such cars notice of arrival is sent or given and then, if th 
cars are not placed on the team track within 24 hours afte 
such notice of arrival has been given, a notice of placemen 
will be given in accordance with section C-1 of rule 3. Furthe.& 
more, the demurrage tariff contains no provision defining wha 
constitutes the assignment of tracks for the use of shipper 

In our opinion, the answer to this question depends entire); 
upon whether, as a matter of fact, this portion of the carrier\— 
track had been turned over to you, either by formal assignment & 
or by usage, as an industrial track. Note 2 of rule 3, section JD, 
of the demurrage rules provides: 


Any railroad track or portion thereof assigned for individual us 
will be treated as ‘‘other-than-public-delivery-track.”’ : 


We think that long-continued use of the track as an indus 
trial track would be treated by the Commission as tantamount 
to an assignment of that track for your use and that unde 
such circumstances you would not be heard to deny that it is 
an industrial track for the purpose of applying the demurrag 
rules applicable to such track. However, your question doe 
not give sufficient facts to enable us to express an opinion. 

See the Commission’s opinion in Union Gas and Electric 
Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co., 126 I. C. C. 566, on page 568 of whicl® 
the Commission said: 

As previously stated, however, the tracks in the yard were ustiff 
by defendant for public delivery and for various other carrier pu-f— 
poses. There is no evidence of any lease or written agreement desig- 
nating one or more of the tracks for the separate or joint use of 
complainant or any other shipper or receiver of freight, and the 
mere fact that it was a mutually satisfactory practice for defendant 
to place the cars, and for complainant to accept delivery, in the 
yard did not change the status of the tracks therein. Complain- 
ant’s position in the instant case was similar to that of a tean- 
track receiver, except that it did not take delivery from the side 
of the track, although such delivery might have been taken fron] 
some of the tracks, but it entered upon the tracks themselves ani 
removed the cars. 


Unless the carrier can prove he made an agreement or 
usage amounting to an assignment of the track in question to 
your use, it may not, in our opinion, assess demurrage charges 
based upon the constructive placement of cars for delivery upoi 
this track. Furthermore, even though there was an assigi: 
ment of the track to your use, a condition precedent to the 
collection of demurrage charges on cars constructively placed 
would be the sending or giving of constructive placement n0- 
tices, in compliance with the provisions of the National Ca 
Demurrage Rules. See Woodcock Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co, 
136 I. C. C. 418. : 


Demurrage—Two Cars Furnished by Carrier in Lieu of One 
Ordered by Shipper 


Pennsylvania.—Question: We have carefully noted your al- 
swer to our question, on page 1662 of the June 21 Traffic World, 
under the above caption, regarding the assessment of demurrage 
charges on two cars furnished by the carrier in lieu of one 
car ordered by the shipper. 

While it seems reaonable for the carrier to allow only one 
credit in the event that both cars are unloaded within the first 
day of free time, nevertheless we believe that the carriers 
should compute time on two-for-one cars separately in_ the 
event they arrive on different dates and are not unloaded within 
the free time. We arrive at this conclusion due to the fat 
that if the first car of a twin load takes 48 hours to unload, 00 
free time would be allowed on the second car. When unloading 
the first car, in our particular case, we certainly would like t0 
unload the second car at the same time; when they are hal: 
dled on different dates a considerable amount of additional ex 
pense is necessary in order that proper preparations can be 
made to place this merchandise in our warehouse. 

Your further advice will be appreciated relative to col 
putation of time in a case such as outlined above. 

Anwer: While, no doubt, it is desirable from the stand: 
point of the consignee that both of the cars, where two ears alt 
furnished in lieu of one ordered by the shipper, be deliverel 
at the same time, the Commission states in its decision in Dar 
ling & Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co., 37 I. C. C. 401, that the 
separation of cars in transit is a common incident of tral’ 
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Illustrating one of the complete line of Acme Strapping 
Tools, with which steel bands are swiftly tensioned around 
shipping containers, and then sealed without the use of 
nails. .... If you have not yet investigated the economies 
that can be effected through the use of Acme Nailless Band 
—how this strong steel reinforcement prevents damage, 
pilferage, and saves as much as 30% in packing costs, do so 
at once. Write to Acme Steel Company, General Offices, 
2832 Archer Avenue, Chicago, for literature. 
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portation, involving no presumption of negligence on the paw 
of the carrier, and that in cases where delivery of less thy 
the entire shipment is tendered, the consignee has the altef 
native of either releasing the equipment by unloading the po 
tion offered for delivery or of paying charges prescribed {yf 
its detention. 
We are of the opinion that if more than 48 hours is use 
in the unloading of one: or both of the cars, whether deliverg 
on the same or on separate days, demurrage is assessable fy 
the time the car or cars are detained beyond the period of fra 
time, in which event no credit would be earned, but that } 
both cars are unloaded within 24 hours after placement, thy 
is, within the time within which a single car would have beg 
unloaded had the carrier furnished the size of car ordered, ; 
credit may be earned. However, no more than one credit my 
be earned, as within the theory of the demurrage rules ther 
is only one car involved. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Commodity Rate 


lowa.—Question: We are attaching hereto exact copy @f 
item 2700, page 249, of Van Ummerson’s Tariff I. C. C. 50, whiei 
you will note, is headed “Wire articles (iron or steel),” an 
then contains a list of sixteen items. 


Please note especially item (13) covering wire, in boxg 

s a | Pp Pp | N G S E RV | C E casks, bundles, or in coils; and, then please advise whether thi 
: item, or any item grouped among the sixteen, in your opinig 

would cover iron wire fencing (commonly known as poultn 

netting), also or iron wire cloth one-half-inch mesh; also, « 


YOU WILL LIKE iron wire cloth finer than one-half-inch mesh and then, pleas 
let us have reply. 


Answer: In our opinion, item 13, wire in boxes, casks, bu 

dles, or in coils, will not apply on wire cloth. 
, It is true that when a commodity rate is established, tj 
Whether you are a shipper or the extent the commodity description is unrestricted, it wi 
‘ . apply on all articles answering that description. National P 
receiver of merchandise, you are troleum Association vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 37 I. C. C. 2 
q . 4 . However, the Commission has held: that commodity rates ay 
eenly interested in the kind of to be read in the light of the classification (Grosjean Rid 
. Milling Co. vs. Director-General, 89 I. C. C. 395), and while wi 
service given by those entrusted of various kinds, including wire N. O. I. B. N.. is listed unée 
ith hi | . f the heading of “wire” in the classification, wire cloth of vario 
with your shipments. Is it a fast kinds appears under it own heading, namely, wire cloth, : 
. P per item 6, page 541. It, therefore, appears that wire cloth: 
service? Is it dependable? Is the an article separate and distinct from wire. 


As to the application of item 12, “Wire, fencing, min. 30,00), 
on wire fencing, and particularly poultry netting, the classi 
cation throws no light, that is, there is no provision there 
. 5 for fencing wire, as distinguished from wire fencing, whi 
Consign your shipments via latter commodity is rated in items 7, 8 and 9, on page Ii 

hi unless the rating of “wire, N. O. I. B. N.,” as published in ite 
C icago & North Western and 4, on page 541, under the general heading of “Wire,” is 4 
h ‘ . plicable on fencing wire. The application of item 12 to fencil 
these questions will be answered wire depends, in our opinion, upon whether fencing wire 
in general trade usage wire fencing. 


Limitation of Actions—Reopening of Claim for Overchargt 


organization behind it efficient? 


to your entire satisfaction. Both 


” " : 
North Western equipment and Ohio.—Question: In connection with the running of t 


. statute of limitations on straight overcharge claims, will ) 
personnel are the best. It logic- kindly advise if any of your past issues have answered t) 


ally follows, therefore, that ser- peta tinge 
Y ’ sd t ser Where shippers or receivers have presented overchati 


vice is also the best. claim to the carriers before the expiration of the three-ye 
period and claim has been paid, is there any restriction ! 
precedent established which prevents reopening of the ciail 
when it has been found in rechecking that additional ové 
i . charge existed? Is it not true that the filing of the first ové 
For full information ask any charge claim stayed any further running of the statute and tl 
C.&N. W. Ry. R , any additional claim could be filed any time in the future’ 
' - W. Ky. Nepresentative Answer: While we cannot locate an opinion of the (#0 
. mission in point, we are of the opinion that the reopeniné ' 
a claim for an amendment in the amount thereof does 
Shi d T ee ag i of A new claim. Fac cagpe che ga 
the holding of the courts in general that an amended petilll 
ip an ravel containing merely an enlarged claim for damages relates bag 
to the filing of an action as regards limitations. See Wes 
chester Fire Insurance Co. of New York vs. Federal Natio 
via the Bank, 273 Pac. 889, and Quick vs. Metropolitan St. Railv 
Co., 210 S. W. 106, 224 S. W. 820. In the latter case it 
CHICAGO & held that there are two ordinary tests whereby to deter! 
whether a second petition is an amendment of a statement ! 
NORTHWESTERN a new cause of action barred by the statute of limitatio™ 
First, whether the same evidence will support both petitiol 
best of everything ia the best of the west>- RAILWAY second, whether the same measure of damages will apply! 
both. 
It seems to us that ordinarily the reopening of an 0 
charge claim will meet these tests. 
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GALVESTON—AMERICA’S PORT OF QUICKEST DISPATCH 


STRATEGIC LOCATION: GatvestTon is the 
closest sea port for a great Midwest region from 
the Mississippi River to the Rocky Mountains. It 
is the logical port for shipments to or from this 
productive, prosperous section of the Nation. 


FAST RAIL CONNECTIONS: Four great rail- 
way systems connect GALVESTON with every inland 
shipping point and market. There are no natural 


hindrances to fast, regular freight service to the 
seaboard. 


SHIPPING LINES TO EVERY GREAT 
PORT: Sixty-eight shipping lines, flying the flags 
of fourteen nations, operate vessels on regular 
schedule out of GALVESTON to every important 


» *. ein 
tnd la port in the world. Scheduled coastwise service. 


QUICKEST DISPATCH: Detention of ship- 
— SS ments is reduced to the minimum at GALVESTON, 
“Pl “America’s Port of Quickest Dispatch.” Time- 
saving service! 


CO-ORDINATED UNIT CONTROL: Unit 
control of the port’s activities speeds up service, 
cuts out red tape, keeps every department at a high 
pitch of efficiency and protects the shipper. 


1 GATEWAY TO AND FROM WORLD 
} MARKETS: GatvesTon, equipped to handle any 
; cargo, is a logical port for export and import trade 
24 with foreign countries. Direct routes to Central 
and South American markets. 





MODERN CONCRETE WAREHOUSES: 
Concrete, fire-proof warehouses and modern grain 
elevators, protect shipments in port. Modern equip- 
ment for quick, safe handling of any cargo. 


Keep in touch with this great port. Write us to put your name on 
free subscription list for ‘Shippers’ Digest of Galveston”, pub- 
lished weekly, giving full sailing lists of coastwise and foreign 
shipping cargo and general port news. 


GALVESTON WHARF COMPANY 


Established 1854 
Galveston, Texas, U.S. A. 
Geo. Sealy, Pres. F, W. Parker, Gen. Mar. 
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—AND INCREASE THE EFFICIENCY OF 
YOUR TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


OU can do it when current files and 

tariffs are in an assembly of McBee 
Vertical-Flat Filing Cases right at 
your finger tips. No need to waste 
time in round trips between desk and 
file. Hundreds of Traffic Departments 
which have standardized on this spe- 
cialized McBee equipment now know 
that “it’s worth your while just to 
reach for a file.” 


McBEE RATE DESK 


OMBINES desk 

and filing facil- 
ities, saving floor 
space. As a file for 
numerous Traffic Department tariffs and 
records, it saves time wasted on frequent 
trips between desk and filing cases. 


McBEE 
VERTICAL-FLAT 
TARIFF FILES 


N assembly near 
clerk’s desk puts 


tariffs within easy 

reach, saving time. 
Each drawer is a separate unit, permitting 
formations of single-unit drawers in floor 
space ordinarily wasted. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE, 
SPECIFICATIONS AND PRICES 


THE MCBEE BINDER CoO. 


502 Madison-LaSalle Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW BILL OF LADING 


The Trafic World Washington B ureay 


The Commission has refused to suspend the tariffs carry. 
ing the new form bill of lading, effective August 1. The repre 
sentations made in behalf of delay in the matter did not appeal 
to the Commission as presenting considerations warranting 
suspension. The matter was handled in an expeditious manner 
as expected. (See Traffic World, July 5.) The suggestions 
made by C. E. Boland, it seemed to those who handled the mat. 
ter, could be dealt with without causing the uncertainty that 
would be caused by suspension of the tariffs, if they were 
deemed as requiring attention. 

Until the end of the year, it seems probable, both old and 
new forms of bill of lading will be in use, with the approval 
of the carriers and without objection on the part of the Con. 
mission. Joseph H. Beek, executive secretary of the National 


Industrial Traffic League, in circular No. 1217, addressed to § 


members of that organization, the Commission having refused 


to suspend the tariffs publishing the new form, has advised the 


members of the League to provide themselves with new forms 


at once and put them into use, “even in advance of the effec. F 


tive date of supplement No. 1” to Consolidated Classification 
No. 6, which is the technical description of the tariff publish. 
ing the new form. 

Having called attention to the fact that the Commission 
had refused to suspend the supplement Mr. Beek said: “ship 
pers may, therefore, order their supply of new bills at once 
and put them into use as soon as received, even in advance of 
the effective date of supplement No. 1. 

“Supplement No. 1 does nothing more than bring the ‘con 
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tract terms and conditions’ of the bill of lading into conformity f 
with the existing statutes,” continues the advice to shippers, & 


“Those statutes are already in effect; hence, the filing of sup 


plement No. 1 to Consolidated Freight Classification No. 6 is, — 


although necessary, a mere formality. The carriers will accept 
the new bills whenever and wherever offered.” 
That last sentence is worth noting. Mr. Beek advises the 


League members that the carriers will accept the new forn,— 
although the tariff prescribing it will not be effective until > 


August 1. Mr. Beek, it is pointed out, has had enough contact 
with the subject matter and the personnel of the railroads to 
be expected to know, accurately, what the railroads will do, 

Inasmuch as the railroads have also declared their readi- 
ness to accept old straight bills stamped in a particular man- 
ner (but not order-notify bills) both the old and new forms 
will thus be in use, the latter before August 1, and the former 
after that day until the end of the year, unless some change is 
made in the attitude of the carriers after August 1. 

Secretary Beek’s advice is believed to be good. Strictly 
speaking, the old form must be used to the last minute of the 
last day of July. Speaking in the same way the new form 
must be used from and after the first minute of August 1. The 
law does not recognize any lapse of time between July 31, the 
day the old form is canceled and August 1, the day the new 
form comes into effect. 


The Commission is the primary agent for the enforcement 
of the law. It recognizes that, in such a matter, there can be 
no such cleavage between the old and the new forms as the 
letter of the law requires. It cannot, however, say that it will 
be all right to use the old forms after August 1 or the new 
form before that day. Therefore, it has refused to rule on the} 
matter. (See Traffic World, May 17, p. 1304.) 


In dealing with the question as to whether the new form 
might be used before August 1, Commissioner Porter, in direct 
charge of bill of lading matters, in a telegram to a Dill of lad: 
ing printer who had asked whether the new form might be 
used before August 1 said that was for the carriers to deter 


mine and the Commission could not give advice thereon. (See | 


Traffic World, June 21, p. 1627.) 


Inasmuch as Mr. Beek quotes the railroads, without quali: | 
fication, as being willing to accept the new form of bill prior 


to August 1, the advice to buy new form bills and use them] 


right away is regarded as good and not likely to get anybody 
into trouble. 
lieved, it would say so, though that might be stepping over the 


If the Commission were not so minded, it is be] 


decision it made some time ago that it would not make rulings} 


in the matter. 

All these things relate only to the domestic and expor! 
bills and the live stock contract. 
question raised, for instance, by the Globe Grain and Millins 
Company, of Los Angeles, Calif., about transit bills of ladiné. 
There are many forms of bill of lading not covered by the 
decisions of the Commission in the bill of lading case. 

As to such special bills of lading the Commission is advis 


They have no relation to the} 


ing inquirers that they are subject to negotiation between the > 


carriers and shippers. Such negotiations, which may eventuaté 
in special bills of lading, however, must keep within the scope? 
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To and through 
Chicago 





CHICAGO 

SWITCHING 

,,. DISTRICT 
2 






WUDIANA*UA4iNOIS STATE AINE 





on 
i 








SOUTH BEWD. IND. 
—_—_—SSae 





my, 
% 


HARVEY, ILL.'4, ! “om, 











LAKEVILLE. IND. 






To and through Chicago and partic- A cRogse, wn. esonscen ail 
ularly the great Calumet Industrial oye ae. 
wo SOUT, NAL. District, move your freight by the 
South Shore Line. Standard roadbed, heavy rails, modern switching 
and control equipment, and heavy electric locomotives are the South 
Shore’s foundation for service. 


Connections, New York Central, Michigan Central, C. I. & L., N. 
Y. C. & St. L., Wabash, and Illinois Central, Chicago and East. 
Connections with all principal lines West, Northwest, Southwest, 
and South through various Chicago belt lines. 

















Coffin Medal and 


Traffic Department Speed Cup 
CHICAGO SOUTH SHORE & SOUTH BEND R.R.  y UTA SHOR 
72 W. Adams St., Chicago - Michigan + “yey - | J LINE [ ' 
Phone=State 0517 ic Ss, 764 a Salle 






Fast Freight Service : Mexico 


Through the Ports of Tampico 
and Veracruz and the National 
Railways of Mexico 


From Veracruz to: 
Mexico City - - 23 hours 
Pachuca: - 23 hours 
Puebla - - 20 hours 


From Tampico to: 
Mexico City - - 47 hours 
Pachuca- - 47 hours 


The National Railways of Mexico form the larg- 
est rail system in Mexico (8465 miles of track) 
serving 22 states, or approximately 76% of the 
total territory of the Republic. 





Weekly Services: New York (Ward Line) 
New Orleans (Cuyamel Line—American 
Fruit & Steamship Corporation.) 


For complete information, communicate with 


F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agent G B. Aleman, Gen Agent F. Alatorre, Com. Agent 


, eat “s 1515 Penn Building 2195 Ry. Exch. Bid B15 Pacific Electric Bidg 
Through bills of lading issued by Fp wdny red ¢ Louis, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif 
steamship lines to all destinations Puente, A Massie en nes Chain iin Ae. 


on the National Railways of Mexico "4g Monadroek Bid veel, hy noo 


1520 
New Orleans, La Two-O-One North Wells Bldg. 
Chicago, I 
















NEW BILL OF LADING 


Notice to Our 
Subscribers: 


The Commission has refused to suspend 
supplement 1 to Consolidated Classifica- 
tion 6 in which the carriers filed the 
revised forms of the straight and order 
bills of lading. Our presses are now 
running with the new supply which will 
be available immediately at the following 
regular prices: 


STRAIGHT BILLS OF LADING 
Triplicate Quadruplicate 
100 ( 2 pads) $ 2.00 $ 2.70 
200 ( 4 pads) 3.75 5.00 
300 ( 6 pads) 5.25 7.00 
500 ( 10 pads) 8.00 — (10.75 
1000 ( 20 pads) 12.00 16.00 
3000 ( 60 pads) 28.00 37.00 
5000 (100 pads) 43.00 57.00 


Standard size 814 x 11 inches. 50 sets 
are padded to each block, backed with 
strawboard. 


Write for prices on Order Bills of Lading, 
or bills imprinted with your name and 
address. 


Quick Service—Dependable Printing 
Reasonable Prices 


Send inquiries and purchase orders to 


Merchandise Department 


Traffic Service Corporation 


Publishers of The Traffic World, 
The Traffic Bulletin, 

The Daily Traffic World and 
Traffic Bulletin. 


418 S. Market St. Chicago, IIl. 


P.S. Have you a copy of our handy folder and price 
list of standard traffic department forms? It’s yours 
on request. 
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of the decisions of the Commission in the bill of lading cay ; 
The report of the Commission in that case in 52 I. C. C. 671, j 
paricularly in point. Therein the Commission pointed out thal 
in case it was dealing only with the domestic, export and liyJ 
stock contract forms of bills of lading. It said that the othe 
bills were outside of the scope of the case because they wep 
of limited use in comparison with the bills included in the caf 


















Editor The Traffic World: 

The writer has observed the remarks of Mr. A. Murawsh§ 
general traffic manager, National Enameling and Stamping Conf 
pany, Inc., Milwaukee, on page 1438 of the May 31 issue of 
The Traffic World relative to the new bill of lading. j 

The writer believes that his suggestion will relieve shi 
pers of unnecessary expense and inconvenience, when change 
are made in the bill of lading. In addition, the writer believg 
it is a waste of time and money printing the conditions on th 
bill of lading which is offered to the carrier’s agent for sig 
nature, when the goods are presented for shipment; the reagm 
for this is that the shipment is received, subject to the classif 
cation and tariffs, in effect on the date of the issue of the }j 
of lading. The bill of lading, with its conditions, is published 
in the consolidated classification and, as amended, it is th 
writer’s opinion that the contract terms and conditions af 
stated in the bill of lading could be obviated entirely, for th® 
reason that the carrier’s agents do not scrutinize each bil 
of lading as presented by the shippers to determine whethep: 
or not the conditions, as stated in the bill of lading, agree with 
the conditions adopted and published in the consolidated claw 
sification, and the carriers would not obligate themselves bhp 
signing a bill of lading containing conditions contrary to thos. 
published in the consolidated classification, if such a bill of 
lading was presented. 

It, therefore, seems that all that is necessary is the issu. 
ing of a receipt similar to those issued by the ocean Carriesg” 
in foreign trade, which receipt reads: “These goods are ag 
cepted for shipment, subject to the provision of lines, usual bil, 
of lading, etc.” 4 

These receipts do not contain the bill of lading condition 
although the receipts are exchanged for the usual steamshi 
lines’ bill of lading. However, the wording in the railroaif 
receipt could be made so that the shipment would be subje 
to all of the conditions of the carrier’s bill of lading as publish” 
in the consolidated classification. 

This would save a good deal of expense to shippers and 4 
the same time would answer the purpose. 
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J. Egan, 
John H. Graham & Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y., July 3, 1930. 


















TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT SURVEY 

(Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce) 

A retail furniture house in a western city reported to th#” 
transportation division, in connection with its industrial trafii ' 
management survey, that its claims against shippers resultei 
most frequently from their failure to have proper traffic supeg” 
vision. It stated that in one year it was obliged to deduct $6! 
from the invoices of a single shipper for repeated disregard 0 
its shipping instructions. In 1928, merchandise claims agails| 
shippers for excess freight, due to failure to observe shipping: 
and routing instructions, amounted to over $5,000. This firm} 
traffic department, which cost but $12,000, reported collectilg: 
$23,800 in claims and adjustments. 
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POWERFUL ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


New electric locomotives placed in service on the Frend 
P. L. M. railway a few months ago and operating betweel 
Chambery and St.-Jean-de-Maurienne, near the Italian bordet 
have demonstrated a remarkable hauling capacity, accordil}: 
to a French press report forwarded to the Department of Colf” 
merce by Trade Commissioner Louis Hall, at Paris. / 

Over comparatively heavy grades these locomotives (él 
haul trains of 600 tons at a speed of approximately 55 mile 
an hour, while along other parts of the line trains of over 8} 
tons have attained speeds of from approximately 60 to 66 milé 
an hour. 

These electric locomotives are said to be twice as powerfl! ’ 
as the most powerful steam locomotives of the “Mountail > 
type operated over the P. L. M. 








You may either write or wire our Washington off 
for information concerning matters in any separ Hf 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber 4 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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2 | Ship by Water 
WILLIAMS LINE 


BALTIMORE 4» NORFOLK 


FAST DIRECT SERVICE aa | 
.  F0 
San Diege, Los Angeles Harbor, — 
_ San Francisco, Oakland, 7 
ae Seattle and Tacoma 


SAILING FROM 
STEAMER BALTIMORE | NORFOLK 


























Taanisewiasalichieasireecane July 15 

te July 26 
Aug. 6 
Aug. 17 





Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


For rates, dates ef sailings and ether informatien apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


8 Bridge Street, New York, Telephones: Whitehall 5853-4 
yy > MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 
9 Seath St. L 


Oliver Bldg. aw Bldg. 
wae PLAZA 7377 Phone; ATLANTIC 1432 Phone; NORFOLK 21265 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
hone; MAIN 1181 


And at our Branch Offices at perts of call, etc. 


Will You Accept 
This Challenge? 


A firm of good standing and reputation makes claim that it 
can improve your shipments at a Profit—can make them cheaper 
and at the same time safer. It is a strong -claim—but it is 
based on remarkably consistent savings effected for others. 
They appreciate that there are exceptions—but when Curtis Bros. 
& Co., Eastman, Sears Roebuck and others save 20 to 60 per cent 





there is something to it. Worth investigating. 


Your shipments are probably satisfactory but this firm has the 
advantage of studying ‘methods in many fields—their shipping 
experts travel the country making studies, tests and demonstra- 
tions every day. One of their men will pass your way soon. 
Your name and address on the margin of the sheet will bring 
him to your door. Tell him you accept his challenge—it will 
cost you nothing but may mean money to you. Your name and 
then it’s our turn to prove up. 


Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
2613 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Steel Strapping Co. Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


/ 
SIGNODE 
dhe Sealed Tensional Strapping 


We also furnish round wire tensional reinforcements, all forms of nailed- 


| on strapping, automatic wire tying machines, pail clasps, clutch nails, tag 








) fasteners, ete. Write for general catalog. 
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BY STEAMER 
Fast Weekly Service 


Railway or National Railways of Mexico 


Pier 13, East River 
Foot of Wall Street 
New York City 


an 


with you. 


ALWAYS 
AT YOUR 
SERVICE 


Not only in taking admirable care ef your 
shipments to and from the Orient, but alse 
fn placing at your disposal a thoroughly 
trained traffic department to cooperate with 
you in solving traffic problems. 
agents in 22 countries will gladly advise 


In meeting and coping with modern compe 





Any of our 


tition consider the advantage of shipping your 
cargo via American Mail Line. This regular, 
dependable service is available at no greater 
cost. No shipment too large—none too small 
to receive every consideration. “President Lin- 
ers” are always on time. There’s a sailing 
from Seattle over the short route every other 
Saturday at 11 a. m.; arrivals at Seattle every 


other Saturday at 8 a. m. 


Also express “Cargo Liners” with frequent sail- 
ings to serve you between Puget Seund and 


the Orient. 


- 


T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 
W. G. ROCHE, Inc., Gen. Agt. 
1714 Dime Bank Bidg. 
Mich. 

BATES, General —— it Aion 
1519 Ratlvood Avenue South, Sea’ 


R. W. Bruce, Gen. Agt. 
110 So. Dearborn St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
ashington 


76 offices in 22 countries at ce service 


American Mail Line 
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Ship to MEXICO 


New York to VERA CRUZ and TAMPICO 


Through Bills of Lading to all points on the Mexican 


Regular Service from New York to PROGRESO and PUERTO MEXICO 


WARDOLINE 


New York and Cuba Mail S. S. Co. 
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DENVER, COLORADO 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
Free switching to warehouse. We specialize in the DISTRIBUTION of 
local and pool car shipments. Insurance rates 15 cents. Loans ne- 
gotiated. Office rentals. The Weicker Transfer & Storage Cempany 


Employee Household 
Removals 
Office Removals 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE 


standard 
rates show 
no favoritism. 


Consult your 
Telephone directory 
for local agent 


ALLIEDVAN LINES ™« 


Foreign Freight 
Forwarders 


Established 1884 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 


27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S. A. 


Boston Office: 
92 State Street 


LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


Modern Fireproof Warehouse Space in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Free and U. S. Customs Bonded Storage 
Insurance rate as low as 16.2c 


Storage—Forwarding—Distribution—Cartage 


Space leased for Private Warehouse, Office and Display 
Desk Space with Desk and Office Service Rented 


We 7 serve you in seme capacity in Los Angeles er San Francisco 
and weuld suggest that you complete your file by requesting 
the rates for our specialized service. 


UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


731 Terminal Street Los Angeles, California 
San Francisco Office, 9 Main Street 
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Personal Notes 


Edgar Moulton has been made general manager of the New 


Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, succeeding Carl A. Giessow. The & 


latter resigned the general managership of the joint traffic 
bureau and became executive general agent of the Louisiana 
state dock board, which has charge of the municipal water. 
front facilities at New Orleans. 


service. 
has been promoted to the place vacated by Mr. Moulton. 


C. F. Bryson has been made district freight and passenger Ff} 
Ariz. J. Ci 


agent, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, at Phoenix, 
Shields has been appointed division freight agent at Greenville, 
Tex. 

James F. Finnegan has resigned as general manager ani 
treasurer of the Joseph Stockton Transfer Company. The 
company’s affairs will be managed by Robert C. Stockton, presi. 
dent and treasurer, and Joseph P. Finnegan, secretary. 

H. B. Meinhardt has been made special agent, refrigerator 
service, C. B. & Q., with headquarters at Chicago. 

John F. Bon has been appointed assistant freight traffic 
manager, Western Pacific, Sacramento Northern, and Tidewater 
Southern, at San Francisco, to succeed R. D. Williams, resigned. 

Erik Krag has been appointed general manager for the 
Pacific coast of the Interocean Steamship Corporation. He has 
been manager of the European services of the General Steam. 
ship Corporation. His new duties begin August 1. Watson §. 
Barr, in charge of the Seattle office, has been promoted to 
northwestern manager. 

Pierce R. Neil, traveling passenger agent, Quebec Central, 
retired, died June 26, at Whittier, Calif. 


Doings of the Traffic Ciubs 


Doings of the Traffic Clubs—Pick up head q-w— 

. The Traffic Club of Newark had its July golf outing July 8 
The annual outing will be held September 18 at Mazdabrook, 
Parsippany, N. J. 


The Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club held its 
July luncheon July 8 at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel. 


The Traffic Study Club of the Traffic Club of Atlanta ex: 
pects to have F. L. Speiden, of Louisville, as the speaker at its 
August meeting. He was to have spoken at a previous meeting, 
but the death of a relative prevented his attending. 


The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago will hold an all-day golf 
tournament July 17 at Itasca Country Club. 


The Transportation Club of Decatur, IIl., will have its an- 
nual midsummer outing July 30 and 31. The first day there 
will be golf at the South Side Country Club, with a luncheon 
for the ladies, followed by bridge, at Sunnyside Country Club. 
The second day will be spent at the Country Club of Decatur, 
with golf, luncheon, cards, athletic events and a dinner dance. 


The annual outing of the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh for its 
members, their families and friends, will be held Monday, July 
21, at Idlewild ‘Park, a rustic spot about fifty miles from Pitts 
burgh. A special train will convey the participants to the park, 
where both luncheon and dinner will be served by a caterer. 
A creche for very young children, kindergartners to direct the 
games of those a little older, and a nurse for emergencies will 
be provided and an orchestra will furnish music for dancers 
in the afternoon. For men who prefer them, the committee 
has arranged a program of events, including golf, baseball, 
trapshooting, etc., and has hung up many handsome prizes. 


The Traffic Club of St. Louis will hold its ‘Midsummer 
Day Outing” at the Westboro Country Club July 29. 

The Motor City Traffic Club, Detroit, will have an outing 
at Tashmoo Park July 21. It is free to members and theif 
families, through the courtesy of C. F. Bielman, Jr., vice- -presi- 
dent of the White Star Navigation Company. There will be 
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H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel 
and Attorney 


PHILCADE BUILDING 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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JOS. C. COLQUITT 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Freight Classification Matters 
Interstate Commerce and 
Departmental Practice 


810 Eighteenth St., WASHINGTON, D. C. 













Frank A. Leffingwell Dick Dixen 


LEFFINGWELL & DIXON 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


SPECIALIZING IN RATE, CLASSIFICATION 
AND VALUATION CASES 


Nineteenth Fleer, Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 


GEORGE H. PARKER 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
TRANSPORTATION ANALYST 
Unien Trust Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


Formerly Assistant to Director General of Rail- 
roads, and Comptroller United States R. R. Adm. 


BRAINERD W. LA TOURETTE 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Specializing in practice before Interstate 
Cemmerce and State Commissiens 


PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 
PAUL BROWN BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

























You can reach Traffic World 
readers each week 


Through the use of an advertise- 
ment in this space at the small 
expense of about one-fortieth of 
a cent per subscriber. 














DIRECTORY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, 
COMMERCE EXPERTS AND 


AND 
HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
te Rates—Censolidatiens and Valuatiens 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















Merchandise 
Storage 







2000 Carload 
Capacity 





















Chicago’s and Kansas City’s 
Most Modern Warehouses 


Distribution 


The Traffic World 


DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
| BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


EDWARD A. HAID 
Especial attention to rate and railroad 
matters generally. 

1704-6 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


THOMAS M. WOODWARD 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 

Formerly Attorney for the Director General 

of Railroads and Attorney and Examiner 

for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Transpertatien Building, WASHINGTON, D.C. 








Meultrie Hitt Ben B. Cain, Jr. 
Clarence A. Miller G. Kibby Munsen 


HITT, MILLER, CAIN & MUNSON 
Attorneys at Law 


Interstate Commerce and Federal 
Tax Matters a Specialty 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Union Trust Building 


J. K. MOORE 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
502-8 Petroleum Building 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Specializing in Rate Powe Other Transpertation 
asses 


THOMAS L. PHILIPS 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Especial attention te matters befere Inter- 
state Cemmerce and Federal Trade —_ 
siens, rates, price and valua' 
PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 
Liberty Central Trust Ce. Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





HARRY C. AMES 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Successor to Keene & Ames 


Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


BISHOP & BAHLER 


E. W. HOLLINGSWORTH 
Cemmerce A 
1006 Fifth Street, te, 
319 Feurteenth Street 369 Pine Street 
Oakland, Calif. 


Pooi Car 
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PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AMD 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (ILL.) 
SPECIALIZING 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 6LAIMS 
—AND— 


FEDERAL TAXES 
1540 BUILDERS’ BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 


HARRY C. BARNES 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Specializing in cases before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and State Commissions 


PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 
(Member of Supreme Court Bar) 


307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


MANGHUM, MANGHUM & SHANDS 


COMMERCE ATTORNEYS 


Masen Manghum, ~~» ‘with Interstate Cem- 
merce Commission and Virginia Cemmissien. 


a6 Sen - 4 -- ~-\peee 


JOHN ANDREW RONAN 


LAWYER AND 
COMMERCE ATTORNEY 


11 South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 
Telephene Randelph 0844 





WARREN H. WAGNER 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
Fermerly Assistant Chief Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 





YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT 


in this directory for 52 consecutive 
issues will cost less than first class 
postage to mail a single communi- 
cation to each one of our readers. 





TRAFFIC 


SPECIALISTS 
T. D. GEOGHEGAN 


COMMERCE SPECIALIST 
Matters Before State and Federal 
Commissions and Departments 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. G. 

















“= RICHMOND, VA. 


peers Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 
175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
Southern R. R. Siding 20c Ins. Rate 
Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
17C9 East Cary Street 
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music and dancing on the boat and golf and other entertainment 
at the park. 


The Traffic Club of New York will have a golf outing at Docket of the Commission 


Glen Oaks Golf and Country Club, Great Neck, L. I., July 17. 


The annual picnic of the Traffic Club of Kansas City will - NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are nev, 
be held August 25 at Wild-Wood Lakes, a mile and a half south- nave pe phe lh Ray DD a to chow the change ail 4 
east of Raytown, Mo. this Docket will be noted elsewhere. ae } 


i TY = Neb.—Examiner Gwynn: 
3485—Macaroni, noodles, spaghetti and vermicelli from Lip- 
* Gar ‘and Omaha, Neb., to points in Miss. Valley territory. 


July 14—Argument at Washington, ». .: 

I EONARD’S GUIDE * Finance No. 8070—Denver & Salt Lake Ry. Proposed Control. 
July 14—Baton Rouge, La.—Examiner Davis: 

KS RR 0 AR RI Finance No. 8179—Joint Application of M. P. R. R. and N. 0.7 


& M. Ry. for authority to operate under trackage rights over 
FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST railroad of La. Ry. & Navi. Co. between Baton Rouge and New 


Rates and Routing All in One Book! Orleans, La., and to acquire a one-half interest in said line. 
Send for Sample Sheets July 14—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Fuller: 


G. R. Leonard & Co. 1eeek -Conactiéated. Southwestern cases (canned goods) (and cases 


155 N. Clark St., Chicago 15 E. 26th St., New York "Bo 14—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Colvin: 
347 won Sub. . —Brunswick- -Balke Collender Co. et al. vs. D. L, 


% 23947 Maun. 2)—Western Slate Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al, 


July Pare Orleans, La.—Examiners Paulson and Mackey: 
We Bind The Tratfttic World I. 3459 (and ist sup. order)—Cullet (broken glass), from, to, 
Se uibaeen points in southern territory. 
July 14—Cincinnati, O.—Examiners Hanson and Glenn: 


In Best Grade B Grade hg a for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) (26 Numbers) 9 (and Sub. I and 2)—Jos. Denunzio Fruit Co. et al. vs. A. T. 


& S. F. Ry. et al. 
Prempt Service and Quality Work Guaranteed Jul gh an Orleans, La.—Examiner Paulson: 
We Also Bind All Kinds of Publications 1 & S. 3482—Brick, enameled or glazed other than salt glazed, from, 


The Book Shop Bindery to, and between points in southern territory. 
cago 


1. & S. 3484—Rice and rice products to, from and between points in 
360-354 West Erie Street southern territory. 
July 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Conway 
inance No. 3906—Excess income of St. pm Belt Ry. (further 
hearing). 
PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION | 2wy 18—Washinston, D. c—mxaminer Glover: | 
Fourth Section rsewe No. 14070—Filed by W. S. Curlett, for 
and on behalf of B. & O. R. R., C..R. R. of N. J., Pa. R. R, 
ary Co., S. I R. T. Ry. and W. Md. Ry. j 
15—St. Petersburg, Fla.—Examiners Macomber and Simmons: j | 
4072 Harrison Hardware & Furniture Co. vs. A. C. L, R. R. et af 
THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS lL & S. $478—Restriction = routing connection prpportigpal, sates * 
grain and grain products from Peoria an ekin Oo points 
e Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company in Eastern Trunk Line and New England territories. 
orminal Way and Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Jul ly 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
inance No. 7956—Application Ozark & Philpott Valley R. Co. for 
authority to construct a line of railroad in Franklin county, Ark. 
July ‘ow Worth, Tex.—Examiner Snider: 


1. & S. 3448 (and 1st sup.)—Routing on iron and steel articles via 
Ft. W. & D.C. Ry. 


July 16—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Colvin: 
21267 (sub. 1)—Eastern Tanners’ Glue Co. vs. C. N. Ry. et al. 
EST. 1857 23074—-Atlantic Terra Cotta Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


July 16—New Orleans, La.—Exami Paul 
JOS. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. ‘2141-—Southern Cotton Oil Cove, G Rl & P. Ry. et ale 
1020 SOUTH CANAL ST.—TEL. WABASH 7960 JO ie Seine Bron by we wy gg ee 


i H I C A G O — 18—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Colvin: 


& S. 3463—Wool (imported) from New York Harbor points and 
* Boston, Mass., to Clinton, Mass., and Thompsonville, Conn. 


July 3S —Jocksem ay ge ge —e one a : 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. $334¢—Buckeye Cotton Oll Co. vs. Mi. & ©. Re we ot al 
July 18—Dallas, Tex.—E i Snider: 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI Nege reena hs taalhe ae Sa gw. ny. ot al 


GEOGRAPHICALLY a July 18—Jackson, Miss.—Examiners Paulson and Mackey: 
LOCATED TO RENDER , oN c — * 23527— Mississippi Cotton Seed Products Co. et al vs. A. G. S. R. R. 


: . ob et al. 
DISTRIBUTORS : * 23537—Brookhaven Pressed Brick & Manufacturing Co. vs. St. L- 
' DESTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE - S. F. Ry. et al. 


- a July 18—Wilson, N. C.—Examiners Macomber and Simmons: 
AND FORWARDING - all 23112 _—Carolina Shippers’ Assn., Inc., vs. N. S. R. R. et al. 
SERVICE ee 23290—Carolina Shippers’ Assn., Inc., vs. N. S. R. R. et al. 
ee 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
444—-Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
21188—Crane Enamelware Co, vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
Mat ; July 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Booth: 
A COMPLETE’ SERVICE Finance No. 3767—In re excess income of Indiana Northern Ry. 


| -- for the warehousing SCM ILLINOIS (further hearing). 
APKE ier ien Bex 
\VAREHOUSES POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


TRAFFIC MANAGER desires connection; preference flour mill oF 
elevator; thoroughly conversant all phases; also experienced buyer 
and merchandiser; available August; good references. Address reply 
to Box 296, care Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and POSITION WANTED—Traffic executive, 20 years’ broad industrial 
experience, excellent record, = training, successful practitioner 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION rt the I. C. C. Address B. C. D. 294, care Traffic World, Chicago, 
Warehouses Located in Heart of Railroad District and Jobbing Trade 
THE PUBLISHERS OF THE TRAFFIC WORLD can supply you 
with printed traffic forms at a low cost. A handy folder containing 
= of age ae a aids will be mailed free 4 a 
or your inspection. rite for your copy today. The Traffic Serv- 
689 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. io Corporation, Merchandise Department, 418 S. Market St., Chica8® 





